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Val d'Isere, France 

Once a hunting village owned by the Duke of 
Savoy, Val d'lscre is now a huge internationally 
famous ski center. Once home of the legendar\- 
Jean-C.laude Killy, it comprises, along with 
neighboring Tigncs, a vast ski circus with nearly 
1 16 lifts accessible on one lift ticket. (A day in 
nearby Li Plagnes-Les Arcs is also included in the 
weekly lift pass.) 

Val d'Isere is an old village which experienced 
a great deal of new construction in preparation 
for hosting the prestigious men's alpine events in 
the 1992 Winter Olympics. It is the resort which annually hosts the first major men's 
race of the World Cup sea.son. It is an eclectic town with chic boutiques, food stores 
featuring traditional Savoyarde specialties, excellent restaurants and frenetic night clubs. 
The Grande Motte Glacier in Tignes makes skiing accessible to 1 1 ,.31 5 ft. Val d'Isere 
recently hosted the 2009 Alpine World Ski CMiampionships. 

Altitude of resort: 6,070 ft. 
Highest point served by lift: 1 1 ,.3 1 5 ft. 
Vertical drop: 5,245 ft. 
Cross-country trails: 12 miles 
Ski terrain: Beginner 16%, Intermediate 49%, 
Advanced 24%, Expert 1 1% 
Transfer time from Geneva: 4 hours 

Hotel Christiania 

The Hotel Christiania has successftilly combined alpine charm and subdued elegance. 
The stonework, wood and fabric make for a ver>' harmonious decor. The village chairlift 
is only 100 yards from the front door and the restaurant is one ot the finest in Val 
d'Isere. Each room has direct dial telephone, satellite TV and radio. There is a private 
health center in the hotel which includes a large swimming pool, sauna, steam bath, 
solarium, exercise room and several types ot massage. Service at this fine, himily-owned 
and operated hotel is impeccable. Entirely rebuilt, the Christiania combines the best of 

contemporary comforts with traditional service best 
known to grand hotels. 

Hotel La Savoyarde 

A family run hotel located a stone's throw from 
the Hotel Christiania, the 3 star La Savoyarde offers 
a relaxed yet elegant atmosphere. The 50 rooms 
are designed in traditional Tarentaise style with 
pine walls and decorated in lovely soft fabrics. Ilie 
hotel offers a j.icuzzi, steanibath, sauna and expert 
ma.ssages. The cozy lounge area has an open fireplace 
and is the perfect setting for relaxing after skiing. Guests at the Hotel La Savoyarde will 
have buffet breakfast at the hotel and dinner with the group at the Hotel Christiania. 
(Space very limited and h>r single accommodations only.) 

A portion of the incotne generated from this trip will be donated to ISHA. 





$2,695 

per person double occupancy 

Single supplement: 
Hotel La Savoyarde: + $495 
Hotel Christiania: on request 

TOUR FEATURES: 

• Private motorcoach transfers between 
airport and hotel 

• 7 nights accommodations at 

Hotel Christiania (4-star) or Hotel La 
Savoyarde (3-star) - Singles only (limited 
space) Dinners at Hotel Christiania 

• Buffet breakfast and dinner daily 

• Welcome cocktail 

• Porterage at hotel 

• Free use of hotel twimmtng fool & spa 

• Local ski guides (5 Jars) 

( Good intermediate skiers ami up) 

• Tips to hotel staff and ski guides 

• Prearrangement of lifi ticket purchase 

• Taxes and service charges 

• Personally escorted by Penny Pitou 

" Room upgrade Hotel Christiania: 
Superior: + $175 per person 

Approximate cost of 6-day ski pass 
(includes "Carre Neige" ski 
accident insurance): 
Adult: $335 
65/-75: $275 
75+: $30 

AIRFARE NOT INCLUDED 



Penny Pitou Travel, Inc., 55 Canal Street, Laconia, NH 03246 
603-524-2500 or 1-800-552-4661 •www.pennypitoutravel.com 
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Vai. n'IsF.RE, France 

Once a hunting village owned by the Duke of 
Savoy, Val d'Isere is now a huge internationally 
famous ski center. Once home of the legendary 
Jean-Claude Killy, it comprises, along with 
neighboring Tignes, a vast ski circus with nearly 
116 lifts accessible on one lift ticket. (A day in 
nearby La Plagnes-Les Arcs is also included in the 
weekly lift pass.) 

Val d'Isere is an old village which experienced 
a great deal of new construction in preparation 
for hosting the prestigious men's alpine events in 
the 1992 Winter Olympics. It is the resort which annually hosts the first major men's 
race of the World Cup season. It is an eclectic town with chic boutiques, food stores 
featuring traditional Savoyarde specialties, excellent restaurants and frenetic night clubs. 
The Grande Motte Glacier in Tignes makes skiing accessible to 1 1,315 ft. Val d'Isere 
recently hosted the 2009 Alpine World Ski Championships. 

Altitude of resort: 6,070 ft. 
Highest point served by lift: 11,315ft. 
Vertical drop: 5, lA"!) ix. 

Cross-country trails: 12 miles ' r 
Ski terrain: Beginner 16%, Intermediate 49%, 
Advanced 24%, Expert 1 1 % 
Transfer time from Geneva: 4 hours ,' 

Hotel Christtanta 

The Hotel Christiania has successfully combined alpine charm and subdued elegance. 
The stonework, wood and fabric make for a vcr)' harmonious decor. The village chairhft 
is only 100 yards from the front door and the restaurant is one of the finest in Val 
d'Isere. Each room has direct dial telephone, satellite TV and radio. There is a private 
health center in the hotel which includes a large swimming pool, sauna, steam bath, 
solarium, exercise room and .several types of massage. Service at this fine, family-owned 
and operated hotel is impeccable. Entirely rebuilt, the Christiania combines the best of 

contemporary comforts with traditional service best 
known to grand hotels. 

Hotel La Savoyarde 

A family run hotel located a stone's throw from 
the Hotel Christiania, the 3 star La Savoyarde offers 
a relaxed yet elegant atmosphere. The 50 rooms 
are designed in traditional Tarentaise style with 
pine walls and decorated in lovely soft fabrics. The 
hotel offers a jacuzzi, steambath, sauna and expert 
massages. The cozy lounge area has an open fireplace 
and is the perfect setting for relaxing after skiing. Guests at the Hotel La Savoyarde will 
have buffet breakfast at the hotel and dinner with the group at the Hotel Christiania. 
(Space very limited and for single accommodations only.) 

A portion of the income generated from this trip will be donated to ISHA, 





$2,695 ** 

per person double occupancy 

Single supplement: 
Hotel La Savoyarde: + $495 
Hotel Christiania: on request 

TOUR FEATURES: 



• Private motorcoach transfers between 
airport and hotel 

• 7 nights accommodations at 

Hotel Christiania (4-star) or Hotel La 
Savoyarde (3-star) - Singles only (limited 
space) Dinners at Hotel Christiania 

• Buffet breakfast and dinner daily 

• Welcome cocktail 

• Porterage at hotel 

• Free use of hotel swimming pool & spa 

• Local ski guides (5 days) 

( Good intermediate skiers and up) 

• Tips to hotel staff and ski guides 

• Prearrangement of lift ticket purchase 

• Taxes and service charges 

• Personally escorted by Penny Pitou 

" Room upgrade Hotel Christiania: 
Superior: + $175 per person 

Approximate cost of 6-day ski pass 
(includes "Carre Neige" ski 
accident insurance): 
Adult: $335 
65/-75: $275 
75+: $30 

" AIRFARE NOT INCLUDED 
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First Olympic Trials; Fiberglass Ski, Snowboard Beginnings 



1935 U.S. Olympic Trials 

I usually gravitate to the wonder- 
ful articles in Skiing Heritage by 
Morten Lund. So I noted that in 
his September article, "America's 
First Alpine Olympic Trails-and 
Tribulations," Mr. Lund lays out the 
chronology for the sanctioned nation- 
al Alpine Downhill Championships. 
The story establishes the 1933 
Dartmouth Outing Club (DOC) 
race on Mt. Moosilauke's carriage 
road as the first National Downhill 
Championship. 

This fits with my understand- 
ii^. In 1981 1 interviewed Roger 
Lan^ey, who explained that in 1932, 
as head of the U.S. Eastern Amateur 
Ski Association, he had taken Jack 
McCrills* fihn of die annual DOC 
race on Moosilauke out to Chicago 
to help him persuade the National 
Ski Association to officially recog- 
nize alpine skiing for the first time 
throt^ an endorsement of that race 
as a national downhill championship. 
As he explains in my film Legends of 



American Skiing, "I don't think there 

were any bad feelings about it [alpine 
skiing], it was just that the Norwegian 
group didn't think it was in the same 
caliber as ski jumping. They considered 
it more an ofF-shoot of cross-country. 
And that first National Championship 
could have been called a cross-country 
race because there were places where 
they weren't skiing downhill." 

Perhaps we therefore need to cor- 
rect Mi. Limd's Match 2009 story 
"The Big Surge," vriuch states "By 
1928. NSA had over 50 clubs, and had 
run its first alpine championships that 
year." I believe Mr. Lund meant to 
say that NSA staged its first "nordic" 
championships that year. 

A shght slip in the article also 
occurred in listing the race results of 
the Olympic tryout downhill names — 
"Dartmouth's Livermore." Bob 
Livermore was, I believe, tepresentit^ 
Harvard and, as the caption (on the 
same page) under his picture notes, 
he was a founding member of the Ski 
Club Hochgebirge. Unfortunately, the 




"Okay, Mnjean-Claude FGUy. Remember, you've got grandchildren /" 



article never mentions Don Fraser, 

arguably the best western racer of 
the time and at least Hjalmar Hvam's 
equal. Fiaser, who had the fastest 
American time on the coiurse during 
practice, was injured preparing for the 
race and unable to participate. He was 
a past winner of the Silver Skis and 
was allowed to join the 1936 team on 
the sheer strength of his past racing 
exploits. Don married fellow Western 
Ski Club racer, Gtetchen Kunig^ 

Rick Moulton 
Huntington, Vt. 

First Fiberglass Ski? 

'Vbur obituary on Bud Phillips Qune 

2009] contained an error legaiding 

Bud's development of the fiberglass 
ski. Following is a more accurate story, 
which Bud and I complied in July 2003. 

In the early 1950s Bud Phillips had 
an idea that fiberglass-reinforced polyes- 
ter plastic, a new material, would make 
a good ski. 

His uncle, who was involved with 
making FRP boats, put him in touch 
with John Westtall ofBarrmgton, 
Rhode Island. John, a chemical ea^- 
neer,was helping with the boat and 
mold construction. John and Bud 
designed an FRP ski, built a steel mold, 
and produced a few pairs. The pro- 
duction was primitive; at one stage it 
involved Johns bathtub. 

Bud took these first pairs to Mad 
River Glen,Vermont, where he headed 
the ski school, and ever\'one gave them 
a test run. The skis performed remark- 
ably weD. They were not racing types 
but turned well, and were good on the 
slalom course. They rode the bumps 
widi good flexibility and damping and 
they tracked wdl.The bottom was 
smooth and did not require waxing 
except in the most sticky condirions. 
The novel, one-piece, stauiless-steel 
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edges were sharp, durable, and rustproof. 

The construction of the ski was, of 
course, very innovative since wood was 
the principal material in the early 195ns. 
This new ski did use bisswood as a core 
but around it was wrapped fiberglass 
cloth. In addition to the cloth, a layer of 
continuous gla.ss fibers was laid longitu- 
dinally into the top and bottom of the 
ski.They also experimented with ori- 
enting the weave of the fiberglass cloth 
wrapping into a diagonal direction to 
control torsional strength. 

There was always the problem of 
obtaining adequate strength and flex- 
ibility wliile still keeping the weight of 
the ski within bounds. ALso, the section 
of the ski receiving the screws for the 
bindings had to be adequately strong 
and water-resistant. 

The one-piece edges were a 
Norwegian design of stainless steel with 
a longitudinal T-section slot. The plas- 
tic penetrated the slot to grip the edge, 
but a few steel sliders were inserted for 
added strength and bonded into the ski 
matrix. Thus the ski could fle.x without 
buckling the edge. The edge was flis- 
tened at one end so it would not creep 
off the ski. 

Many modem ski designs still use 
wooden cores, longitudinal fibers, and 
continuous edges. Also the wider tips 
and tails of the Phillips ski foretold the 
modern design. 

The mold for the ski was of steel and 
each length and width required its own 
mold. The wooden core, wrapped in 
fiberglass reinforcement, was placed in 
the mold and the longitudinal glass fibers 
were added. The stainless steel edges 
were located properly and the cavity 
was then closed by clamping in place the 
flat steel cover that formed the ski bot- 
tom with its groove. The liquid plastic 
was mtroduced under low pressure at 
one end of the mold, saturated 
the glass reinforcement, filled the cavity, 
and was vented at the other end. If the 
mold had a jacket, introducing hot water 

Skiiiii; Hcrihif;c/Dcmiihcr 2009/'iiinr.skiiii{;lii: 



In October, ISHA director 
Joliii Fr}' (left) joined Tbiii 
Gigcr, head coach of the 
Austrian men 's alpine ski 
team, at Portillo, Chile. Fr)' 
spoke about the historical 
significance of the 1 966 FIS 
World Alpine Championships 
at Portillo, the formulation hi 
the Hotel Portillo of the World 
Clip, how the season-loii'i 
competition has chani>ed, and 
why Portillo became a turning 
point in Jean-Claude Killy's 
life, lb order a Dl T) o f the 
30-minutc lecture, contact 
dericson(askiinf>historY.orfi. 



could cure the plastic so that it was ready 
for removal in about 30 minutes 

With such a promising product, 
Phillips, Westfall, and I, also fix)m 
Harrington, Rhode Island, formed a 
partnersliip to proceed with design 
refinements, testing, and initial produc- 
tion. We made skis of various lengths and 
all were used by us or sold. However, the 
estiimated cost and time to make needed 
improvements, to make the tooling, and 
to produce and sell the ski was more 
than we could handle — so the project 
was regretfiilly terminated. We do not 
make any claims, but certainly this ski 
was among the first of the fiberglass 
designs. 

Dexter Chafce 
Essex, Ct. 

Palmedo and Mad River 

A fi-iend kindly sent me a copy of 
Skiing Heritage [September 2009] 
with Morten Lunds article on my father. 
Its terrific, and when I send copies to 
my sons and their children, they will 
gain a much better understanding of their 
heritage. 

Phil Palincdo 
St. Janus, \.Y. 

tory.org 




In Morten Lund's wonderfiil article on 
Roland Palmedo, I find one figure need- 
ing correction. 

Unless the vertical drop at Mad River 
Glen's General Stark Mountain gained 
over 350 feet between opening day in 
1949 and 1953 when I first skied there, 
his 1 ,650 vertical should read a bit over 
2,000 feet. I think he used the vertical 
for the main double chair, which he cor- 
rectly notes does not go to the summit. 

Monk Bitiiaofi 
Faystoii, I 

Morten Lund's description of Roland 
Palmedo 's support of our first women's 
international teams was accurate. I would 
also point out that Palmedo was sup- 
portive of the men's teams as well. 

He arranged for members of the 
men's 1936 team to travel by steamship 
during the summer of 1936 to both 
South America to compete in Chile and 
to New Zealand to ski on the glaciers 
there. 

In addition, in 1938 another wonder- 
fial contribution to American skiing 
came fi"om his behind-the-scenes sug- 
gestion to Harvey Gibson that Hannes 
Schnieder would be the best choice to 
head the ski school at the new ski area 
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he was developing in North Conway. 

Incidentally, Mr. Lund writes that 
"a single (chair) to the top 5,650 feet 
long and 1 ,650 verrical feet up," which 
is misleading. It seems to infer that the 
vertical rise of the single at Mad River is 
only 1 ,650 feet when, in fiict, the single 
chair rises 2,050 vertical feet. It is the 
base area that sits at 1,650 feet above sea 
level. 

Riik Motiltoii, 
Htmtiiigtoii, Vt. 

Papa's View 

This may already have been brought 
to your attention, but before I 
shelve another fine issue of Skiing 
Herita(;e (September 2009), I'll note 
the following: 

Your caption on page 32 refers to 
"the view of Hemingway s beloved 
Sawtooths from the authors Sun 
Valley desk." Unfortunately, the 
Sawtooths (located well to the north) 
are not visible fix>m Ketchum (where 
Hemingway s house is) nor Sun Valley, 
inasmuch as die Smoky and Pioneer 
mountains hem in the valley. I suppose a 
verbal stretch could lead to the fact that 
the Sawtooth Narional Forest can be 
seen all around the valley. 

(I once had a terse four-word "conver- 
sation" with Hemingway as we josded 
past each other on a Ketchum Main 
Street sidewalk flanked by high snow 
banks. "Excuse me."... "Pardon me." 
And we each walked on.) 

Mike Dedcrer 
Seattle, Wash. 

The 10th on Course 

Your readers may be interested in learn- 
ing about a special race held by members 
of America's 10th Mountain Division in 
Yugoslavia (today Slovenia) in 1945. 

The mountain troops held the 
giant slalom competition near Log 
pod Mangartom on Mount Maiigart, 
according to a report by Janez 
Page 6 



Kavar and Gregor Kastelic. 

On May 19, 1945, elements of the 
10th proceeded to Udine in north- 
eastern Italy to prevent Tito's Yugoslav 
forces from moving into Italy. With his 
division in place or moving to positions 
along the Yugoslav border, the lOth's 
General Hayes attended a conference 
of senior Allied conunanders and their 
staffs to consider what to do should 
Yugoslav attack. Other generals present 
at the meeting showed a map of their 
defense lines and said that they would 
hold the line on their sectors. The next 
day — May 21, 1945 — ^Tito sent a note 
to the British and American ambassa- 
dors in Belgrade in which he accepted 
the principle of an Allied administration 
of the disputed areas. 

But it wasn't until June 9 that Tito, 
lacking the support of Stalin, finally 
backed down and accepted an agree- 
ment that created two occupation zones. 
The Western zone (including Trieste, 
Pola, Gorizia, and Caporetto-Kobarid) 
was to be adminstrated by Anglo- 
American forces. The Eastern zone was 
to be administrated by Yugoslavs. 



On May 19, 1945 the 87th Regiment 
moved to a bivouac area near Tarcento, 
the 87th Second and Third Battalions 
occupied Pulfero and Robic, in the 
Narisone River Valley. For the most part, 
the Yugoslavs seemed friendly, but along 
the Isonzo River, where the Yugoslavs 
had moved reluctantly, the situation was 
very tense. The lOth Mountain Division 
was prepared for any miliuiry action. 

Members of the lOth liked the new 
camp in Log pod Mangartom, because 
it looked like Colorado's Camp Hale. 
Three days after arriving at Pass Predil, 
the 86th Regiment's Third Battalion 
opened a rock-climbing school. During 
the second week, its 30 pupils climbed 
Mount Mangart. 

During the lOth's encampment, a 
giant slalom race was held on the steep 
slopes of Mount Mangart on June 3, 
1945. Falls were cosdy on the steep 
pitches of corn snow, with many rac- 
ers shooting down the slope up to 2(X) 
yards before they could regain their feet 
after their spill. After such mishaps, rac- 
ers would drop out of the competition 
rather than hold up the meet while they 
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climbed back on the course and tried to 
finish with times that would had given 
them no chance of placing well. Even 
Walter Prager (Third Battalion, 87th 
Regiment) fell in the last gate of a four- 
g-ate flush near the end of the course, 
but he quickly regained his feet to win 
the race by six seconds. Out of 76 com- 
petitors, only 25 crossed the finish line. 
The first three results were: F/Sgt. Walter 
Prager 1:05.2, Sgt. Steve Knowlton 
1:11.4, Pfc. Sigi Engel 1:13.4 

The race on Mount Mangart ser%'ed as 
an excellent preview tor the American 
skiing competirion on Austria's Mount 
Grossglockner on June 24, 1945.Wilter 
Prager was the winner of that race, too. 

On July 14, 1945 the lOth was packed 
into trucks that took them to Florence. 
They stayed there for one week, then 
went to the coast of Naples, From there 
they sailed home. 

Ales Giiick 
Liiibljana, Shi'ciiui 

Ed: Mr. Giicck, a fomu'rYngoslai'iiiii ski 
iiistmctor and member oflSH^, is a noted 
ski liistoriivi who luis inihiislied more than 
too articles and six books on the history 
of the sport. He is airrently at tivrk on 
a neir book, The Slovenian Illustrated 
Vocabulary of Skiing, 

Nix the Bravado 

Writer Rob Story penned a fine tribute 
in the September 2009 issue o( Skiinii 
Mai>azine to deceased fi-eeskier and free 
spirit Shane McConkey. My only beef 
is with the headline wTiter, who blared 
across the mag.izine "s cover: "The Most 
Influential Skier of All Time." 

Story made no such claim in his 
article. He rightly described McConkey s 
39 years (before he died in a Ski-liASE 
jumping accident last spring) as "pio- 
neering" iuid "ballsy." But "Most influen- 
tial of all time? I don't think so. 

Skiing has been around since the 
middle of the last centurv, but its audi- 



ence now is mosdy young skiers, 
many of whom have no memory of a 
world before fat skis, before the gifi:ed 
McConkey helped make fi-eeskiing a 
legirimate subset of the sport. 

There are tour skiers who, in my opin- 
ion, really have a shot at the "all time" 
label: 

Alf Engen, the man who discovered 
Alta. Alt' invented modern powder skiing 
when he transformed the Dipsy Doodle 
into a two-footed deep-snow turn. 
Before that he won 1 6 U.S. national 
tides in jumping, cross-country, downhill, 
and slalom. Many believe he was the 
greatest all-around skier in history, maybe 
the greatest pure athlete ever to take up 
skiing. 

Alf set hill records everywhere he 
jumped, regularly flying close to 300 
feet. McConkey is credited with help- 
ing to spur the fat-ski revolution. Engen 
regularly planed his wooden skis so they 
would bend and float in powder. Then 
he'd go out and ski the 1,000 vertical 
feet of High Rusder in r\vo or three arc- 
ing, hydroplaning airns. Like McConkey 
on an Alaskan spine. Fifh' years earlier. 

McC^onkey was a film star for 
Matchstick Productions. Alf and his 
brothers, Sverre and Corey, made ski 
movies in the 1940s that will make your 
mouth water and your feet dance even 
today. Alf was not allowed to compete 
in the 1936 Olympics because his image 
had appeared, against the rules ot ama- 
teurism, on boxes of Whearies. So he 
coached the 1948 U.S. Olympic te.am, 
the one that garnered the first-ever U.S. 
alpine medals, Gretchen Eraser's silver 
and gold. 

More than anything else, Alf was a 
teacher, a proselytizer for the transform- 
ing joys of sliding on snow. In 40 years 
as Alta's ski school director he taught 
thousands of people — four generations 
in some tamilies. 

Then there's Stein Eriksen, so famous 
he didn't need a last name. Stein car t 



to America after winning Olympic and 
World Championships rides in the mid- 
1 950s and proceeded to mesmerize his 
adopted country during skiing's most 
explosive growth years. Stein was every- 
where: on magazine covers, in movies, 
on TV He made skiing sexy. Women 
swooned. Men just wanted to "ski like 
Stein." 

If only they could. Trained as a g>'m- 
nast in Norway, Stein presaged freestyle 
skiing with his swan-dive front flips. 
His reverse-shoulder technique was so 
advanced no one could quite copy him. 
His style was so elegant and of-a-piece 
with the reindeer sweaters, the wavy hair 
and flashing smile, that he came to synn- 
bolize an integrated skiing lite. Not a ski 
bum but skiing royalty, a ski prince who 
lived the dream — effortlessly it seemed — 
to which so many aspired. 

There was Hamies Sclineider, who 
created the world's first organized ski 
school in St. Anton. Austria, in 1922. No 
one before had come up with a teach- 
ing progression: from snowplow to stem 
turn to stem Chrisriama to parallel — the 
Arlberg technique. If that had been it, 
Schneider's place in the pantheon would 
be secure. But it was just the beginning. 

He was the most effective Pied Piper 
skiing ever produced. His disciples took 
the Arlberg method to every corner of 
the skiing world, including most of the 
early ski areas in the U.S. in the 1930s, 
1940s, and 19.50s. 

Going back further in time, and more 
flindamentally in influence, we have 
Sondre Norheim, the man credited 
with bridging the ancient and modern 
ski-sport. In the 1860s Norheim. a reluc- 
tant tenant farmer from Morgedal, was 
known throughout Norway as a mercu- 
rial, super-talented skier who loved fresh 
powder and jumping offbarn roofs. An 
equally fine craftsman, he built some 
of the first skis with camber, to better 
distribute his weight along the running 
h±e on© skis with 
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sidecut, to facilitate turning. He built 
the first heel-stabilizing bindings out 

of willow-root shoots. He invented the 
Teleinark and Christiania turns, the 
latter the first functional turn for con- 
trolling steep descents. Simply put, he 
\\ as the most influential skier fiom the 
land that invented skiing. 

None of this is meant to denigrate 
Shane McConkey or his accomplish- 
ments. He was a singular hero in a 
down-mountain age when it seemed 
snowboarders were stealing all the fun. 

Rest in peace, Shane McConkey. 
Yc^u've earned a place at least in the 

Peter Shelton 
Montrose, Colo. 

Ed: See page 22 for a photo profile on 
Shane and father Jim McConkey. 

Snowboard Begiimmgs 

I Nvould like to add an addendum to 

my article "Snowboarding: It's Older 
Then You Think" [March, 2009]. 

In the article, I mentioned several 
eariy snowboard patents. I have located 
the inventors of two of these patents, 
and both have interesting stories. 

When Oregon-based Craig T. 
Christy was 17, he developed his ver- 
sion of the snowboard in January 1965. 
Inspired by skateboarding and the fact 
that standing on a sled didn't work, he 

created his own version of a skateboard 
for the snow. His small board, about 
3 feet long and 1 1 inches wide, has 
a curved runner on the bottom and 
blocks on the deck so the rider can 
brace his feet. There are no bindings 
on die board. Christy filed for a "Snow 
Sur&ce Rider" patent in 1965, which 
was awarded in 1967 when he was 20. 

Christy wanted to market the prod- 
uct, but he needed $2,000 to build a 
few hundred plastic models. As a col- 
lege student, that proposition was too 
risky, so his invention never made it to 




FIG. 5 




Christyi Snow Smfice Rider (1^) and R^)petoe's SLdom Snow Ski: Earfy t^ppraodus to "snow ridit^. " 



the maricetplace. Subsequendy, Christy 
earned an engineering degree, served 
in the Army, and eventually started his 
own engineering consulting firm. While 
his board was never marketed, it is an 
interesting predecessor to today's snow- 
board. 

In 1966, inspired by slalom trick 
water skis, Minnesota-based James 
L. Rippetoe created the design for a 
device he called a "Slalom Snow Ski." 
Rippetoe wanted to build something 
that allowed riders to do the type of 
stunts that were commonplace for 
slalom trick water skiers, only on the 
snow. The ski is the width of a standard 
slalom trick ski. The rider's fix>nt foot 
faces forward, with the rear foot set 
at a 45-degree angle. The board lacks 
metal edges, so while it was good in 
the powder it wasn't great on hard- 
pack. The board has bindings, and rid- 
ers wore regular ski boots. 

Applying for a patent in 1966, 
which was granted in 1968, Rippetoe 
licensed his invention to the White 
Bear Water Ski Company, which start- 



ed marketing the invention in 1967. 
Over the course of two years, the 

company sold about 1,200 units. Then 
White Bear stopped selling the prod- 
uct so it could focus on its water ski 
business. Rippetoe never marketed his 
invention after White Bear dropped 
It, instead pursuing a successful real 
estate career. 

Though snow skiing, surfing, and 
skateboarding are always linked to 
snowboard history, slalom water ski- 
ing is often left out as influence, even 
though many participants were water 
skiers. The invention shows a direct 
connection between the two sports. 

Both Christy's and Rippetoe's 
inventions are fascinating hands-free 
predecessors of the modern snow- 
board. They confirm what many 
believe — ^that no one truly invented 
the modern snowboard, but a number 
of independent inventors were com- 
ity up with different ways to ride die 
snow in the 1960s. 

Paul J. MacArthur 
Utica, N. Y. 
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The Short, Sweet 
Ski Life of Hannes 
Schroll in America 

Brash and charismatic, this free-spirited Austrian 
fireball was not only fast on the course, he had 
the chutzpah to invent California's Sugar Bowl. 

By Morten Lund 

He was one of the most surprising heroes in the devel- 
opment of resort skiing in America. Hannes Schroll, 
born June 13, 1909, grew up in Bischofshofen, an 
Austrian village about 30 miles south of Salzburg. When 
Hannes was five, his father went off to fight for Austria-Hun- 
gary' in World War I, was taken prisoner, and sent to Siberia. 
During the war, Hannes' mother ran a small pension in the 
mountain village of Alpbach in the Tyrol east of Kitzbiihel. 

Young Hannes spent the war helping his mother attend to 
the guests. In the mcanrimc, his father escaped and made it 
home.Then came happier days in Bischofshofen. His father 
fashioned a pair of barrel-stave skis for Hannes. Shortly, young 
Hannes won a village race on his barrel-staves and as the 
prize received his first pair of hickorv' skis. He must have used 
his hickories well in village races thereafter 
because his fiither advised Hannes, "Stick to 
your skiing. Some day Austria will be proud of 
you." 

Hannes thrived on excitement — racing was 
the way he got his fix. Racing was his life. By 
the time he was 24, he was recognized as one 
of the top racers in Europe, capping his career 
in cvvo important races during the winter of 
1934. The first was the seventh running of the 
Arlberg-Kandahar at St. Anton in Austria's Arl- 
berg — the world international open champi- 
onship. He finished sixth in the slalom, seventh 
in the downhill, fifth in combined. Later the 
same year, Hannes won the 1934 Marniolata 
in the Italian Dolomites — schussing the entire 
length of the steepest downhill course in 
Europe. 

Europe's sportswTiters found a new name 
for Schroll, "The Red Devil of the Tyrol," 
the one who ruled hell's own race course, the 
Marmolata. Schroll later claimed to American 
journalists he had won a hundred international 
races, though there were hardly enough such races back then 
to let anyone win quite that many. "That's just Hannes," says 





Ahoiird Saturnia, bound from Trieste 
to the U.S. iwd ii iieiii life its ii ski 
letuher iiiid resort joiiiider. 



Schroll in 1936, during his first season as director of the hugely successful 
Yoseniile ski school. 

his close fi-iend Bill Klein. Schroll was evidently easily forgiven 
for upgrading duU f;ict in order to burnish a story. In his circle 
of racers he was a minor celebrity — brash, fimny, larger-than- 
life. He loved the after-ski Ufe at Kitzbiihel, a 
resort town where he had uncles, aunts, and 
cousins, and often raced. He loved Kitzbiihel's 
Bicrstiihcii, its evenings ofTyrolean songs and, 
especially, yodeling. Schroll learned to yodel 
very well, and even began yodeling while 
racing — so die race wouldn't be a total loss 
even if he finished out of the money. Besides, 
it annoyed the competition. 

Winning the Marmolata was a turning 
point. Afi:er the Marmolata, Schroll told his 
son Chris (today an internarional business- 
man) that he had received a letter fixjmYo- 
semite in C;xlifornia offering him the job of 
ski school director. But as with a good many 
tilings Hannes Schrull said, this one has yet to 
be confirmed. More realisrically, as reported 
by several sources, Schroll came to Amer- 
ica because Austrian Chancellor Kurt von 
Schnuschnigg appointed Schroll to represent 
Austria at the first American alpine combined 
championship — to be held at Mt. Rainier in 
April 1 935 — and supplied Schroll with the 
necessary passage money. 
Schroll arrived onboard the ship Saturnia fi^om Trieste, Italy. 
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When he stepped off the boat, he claimed he had "twenty- 
five dollars in my pocket, holes in my pants, four sicis on my 
back, and not able to speak a word of English." Dr. Joseph 
Rochlitzer, a Santa Barbara physician whose family had been 
close to Schroll's, met him at the dock to make sure he got to 
Rainer. 

SchroU arrived on Mt. Rainier in enough time to practice 
for the downhill. His arrival was a watershed event in U.S. ski 
history — America had yet to see a top European downhiller 
in action. Schroll was the first. He had a surprise for America. 
That point became immediately apparent in the few days 
of downhill practice over the course. Schroll's practice runs 




Airlwritc as he ionics offllic upper edge of Edith Creek Basin above the finish of the 
1935 U.S.Alpine Championship don'iihiU on Ml. Rainier, Schroll jumped 60 feet 
and let out a yodel as he finished with an average speed oj 60 in. ph., 1 minute 7 
seconds ahead of Dartmouth's Dick Durrance in second place. 

were headlong. He took a number of spectacular falls, riding 
on various body parts over long distances in the snow before 
stopping. This didn't seem to slow ScrhoU down a bit. As long 
as he stood up, he was clearly the fastest of the pack. 

He was in luck: a dense fog descended over the top half of 
the Mt. Rainier course on the day of the race, making the first 
half very tough. He ran as though the fog were not there. He 
finished liis victorious run with a flourish, bursting over the 
ridge into the Edith Creek Basin within sight of the finish, 
going airborne for 60 feet with his hands held high above his 
head and his yodels resounding fi^om the hills. He had averaged 
60 miles an hour over the two-and-a-quarter-mile course, 
outrunning Dartmouth's Europe-trained Dick Durrance by 1 
minute 7 seconds, an almost unheard-of margin. 

The magazine Rotariau ran a story on the event that quoted 
a long passage 6rom a spectator recalling his immense surprise. 
"I was planted halfvvay down the course. From where 1 stood, 
I couldn't see the top of the hill where the starters were. It was 
that foggy. The course was bumpy and steep. Dick Durrance 



of Dartmouth. . .came by going like a hurricane. Some others 
coasted along. Then I heard a yell high above me. I looked up, 
and coming down through the fog like an eagle swooping 
down on a rabbit was No. 51 — Hannes Schroll. And he was 
yodeling at the top of his lungs! 

"He jumped the first terrace like a deer going over a rail 
fence. Then he jumped another and landed on one ski. His 
body was leaning over like the half-open blade on a jack- 
knife, and he. . . must have skidded a quarter mile on that one 
ski, whooping and yelling all the time. As he passed me, he 
whooped even louder, he was that glad to get both his skis 
back on the snow. Before he stopped, he — No. 51 — had passed 
No. 41, who had taken off 10 minutes before." 
The Seattle Post Intelligencer presented Schroll with the 
newspaper's giant Silver Skis trophy as winner of the 
race. It was not a very good day for America, and the 
next day was even worse. Schroll showed he was not all 
muscle and bravado but also supple and swifi:, beat- 
ing Durrance in the slalom. The first national alpine 
combined meet ever held in America was won by a 
hitherto unknovm Austrian. 

From there, Schroll headed straight for California's 
Yosemite National Park with a letter in his pocket fixim 
i park president Don Tressider naming Schroll the park's 
^ ski school director Schroll was soon to become part 
of the outstanding public winter sports operation in 
America. 

Tressider Opens the Door 

Tressider's letter came about because Tressider, who 
had been expanding winter recreation in Yosemite 
exponentially, had been among the spectators at Mt. 
Rainier. He had kicked off the expansion by building 
an unprecedented National Park grand hotel, the Ah- 
wahnee in Yosemite Valley. In the sea.son of 1 928-1929 
the Ahwahnee became the big mountain resort hotel in 
American snow country to stay open throughout the winter. 
It rivaled in splendor the Palace at St. Moritz, the resort where 
the 1 928 Olympics had been held. 

Tressider, long-range, wanted to bring the 1 932 Olympics 
to Yosemite over the head of the competition, the Lake Placid 
Club in New York's Adirondacks. To strengthen Yosemite's 
bid before the International Olympic Conunittee based in 
Lausanne, Tressider hired a Swiss winter sports director, Ernest 
des Baillets of Montreal, with a mandate to start and support 
as many winter sports in Yosemite as possible. Des Baillets had 
been working in winter recreation ever since he had lured 
Swiss regional ski champion Emile Cochand to the Lauren- 
tians to become the first professional ski instructor in North 
America ("The Incredible Emile Cochand," page 32). To assist 
des Baillets, Tressider hired Swiss instructor Jules Fritsch to 
head the Yosemite Ski School — -the earliest sizable ski school 
west of the Mississippi. Fritsch pushed cros.s-country as the 
instruction of choice. 
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SchwII (riglil) demonstrates to a class at Badger Pass the modified Arlherg stance inspired by the Tempo Tiirti- 
crcct and easier to adjust to conditions than the lowArlher/i crouch o f the 1920s. 



Yet there was a growing 
number of alpine skiers, so 
the federal park advisory 
board allowed Tressider to 
cut the trees for the trail, 1 6 
niiles south ofthe Ahwah- 
nee. Eighteen-passenger 
White touring cars drove 
skiers fioni the Ahwahnee 
to Chinquapin — but as al- 
pine skiing, the Chinquapin 
was not much of a trail nor 
much for facilities, essen- 
tiaUy a beginners run with 
a lunch room in the gas 
station at the bottom of the 
trail. Skiers looking for bet- 
ter terrain started trekking 
fixjm Chinaquapin west up 
to Badger Pass, a ridge atop 
a 28f)-foot-vertical inter- 
mediate slope, perfect for most skiers of the day. The Ahwahnee 
began diverting its White touring cars to Badger. That meant 
the downhill terrain had been improved but theYosemite ski 
school lacked experienced alpine instructors. 

Tressider had been impressed with Hannes SchroUs huge 
victory at Mt. Rainier, was taken with his outgoing manner, 
and hired Schroll on the spot at Mt. Rainier to head theYo- 
semite ski school. Schroll's ven,' presence helped make Badger 
Pass a roaring success. The Yosemite Park and Curry Company 
announcement for the 1935-36 season read: "Hannes Schroll. 
the newly appointed director of theYosemite ski school. . .one 
of the world's greatest skiers. . .is a fine and experienced in- 
structor. His school in Austria was one ofthe largest and best 
in Europe." 

Yosemite Skiing Snowballs 

In liis MimicYoseinitc Winters, Gene Rose wrote, "Hannes loved 
alpine skiing above all else. Colorflil and romantic, he emboclied 
a sense of the dramatic. God-like in ability, the heavily accented 
Schroll was also a social person who enjoyed teaching guests 
how to ski and partying with them at the end ofthe day. . .His 
tkisliing and daring style hit Yosemite skiing like an avalanche. A 
wave of skiers from entr\' level to advanced lined up. flocking to 
his school to meet The Red Devil of the Tyrol." The lO.OOO 
skier tickets sold at Badger Pass the year before mushroomed 
to 26,000 in the 1935-36 season with Schroll on tap— 2,000 
a week on average, with daily crowds of several hundred. And 
there were no overnight acconuiiodations. 

Ninet)'-five percent of those on the slopes were day skiers fiom 
nearby cities such as Modesto, Fresno, and Sacramento, and this 
allowed Badger P.-iss to avoid building extensive lodging to draw 
skien, something the Park advisory board would not have al- 
lowed in any case. Yosemite was, after all, a National Park. 



-more 



But even among day skien, Schroll inspired great expecta- 
tions and often got great results. His enthusiastic teaching 
followed the new Tempo Turn model, aiming to keep pupils 
standing upright and relaxed when moving downhill — as 
opposed to the heavy strain ofthe low Arlberg crouch, with 
both butt and head close to the snow. One of Schroll s better 
pupils was Wolfgang Lett, a young collegian who had helped 
found the first UCLA ski team and who, in his second year, 
became the team coach. Lert credited Schroll with changing 
his technique completely. "He got me out of the permanent 
fi-ozen Arlberg crouch," Lert once said. "He taught me to stand 
up in the turns." 

On the other hand, Schroll's "inner Austrian" sometimes had 
him laying it on a bit strongly in criticizing students. A fre- 
quent critique from Schroll ran something like: "You are stiff, 
you stand like a Chrismias tree! My student, you will have to 
bend your knees some day, why not save my time by doing it 
now?" Schroll was "a great skier," in the assessment ofthe so- 
phisticated Luggi Foeger, a former Hannes Schneider instruc- 
tor at St. Anton who came to teach with Schroll at Yosemite, 
"but very loud, and at rimes, very outspoken and abrasive or 
verbally abusive." According to Bill Cahow, one ofthe young 
skiers at Badger Pass, SchroU would occasionally strongly re- 
mind a pupil to "keep his ass down but your head up" in order 
to stand more erect, as per the Tempo technique rather than 
keeping both head and butt down at the same level as in the 
old Arlberg crouch. While such direct language offended some 
of his pupils, he usually got them skiing better. 

By the beginning ot his second season, Schroll was pining 
for a place to plant a different kind of American ski resort in 
the Sierra. He was convinced that the rich state of California 
had many sports-minded citizens who would flock to a resort 
where chalets and a modest hotel could be built on the in- 
come from relatively few faithful repeat customers making up 
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Coofy crashes through a witidow in the Sugar Bowl lodge at the end of 
his last run in The Art of Skiing, the first animated ski film, released by 
Disney in 1941. 

the majority in ski class, not the constant round of hundreds of 
new faces every day. He longed for a classic Austrian ski resort 
filled to the brim with Gcmiltliclikeit and many fi-iends — a re- 
sort more like Kitzbiihel. In 1 937 Schroll was led to the perfect 
spot by Bill and Fred Klein, two Austrian brothers who headed 
the ski school at Clair Tapaan Lodge in Dormer Pass about 120 
miles due north in the Sierra. 

Klein Brothers Make the Introduction 

The Klein brothers found that above the intermediate level of 
Clair Tapaan terrain there lay "Fonderosa and juniper-choked 
hills rising to the plateaued ridge of weathered basalt and gran- 
ite on Mount Lincobi. . .Bill Klein marshalled expert stvidents 
on day excursions to the mountains rolling shoulders, steep- 
sided gullies and wide-open flats," as authors Robert Frolich 
and S.E. Humphries wrote in Skiing with Stylc.The Kleins took 
skiers over the crest of Mt. Lincoln and down the other side 
to trek through deep late-season dry powder across the natural 
bowl to Mt. Hemlock. The Kleins called the place "the Sugar 
Bo\vl."They had seen right away that this was ideal for a first- 
class alpine resort — as resort requirements went in those days. 




Mouie crews enjoyed comitig to Sugar Bowl, as much for Hanncs SchroU's European charm as jor the 
resort's picturesque setting. Here, a scene is filmed from the Melt'in Douglas-Greta Garbo film Two-Faced 
Woman. Schroll is on skis in the middle of the photo. 



Bill Klein persuaded Schroll to come and have a look. Handy 
and Harriet Henderson, pupils of Schroll s at Yosemite, already 
loved the Sugar Bowl area and were interested in developing 
it into a ski resort — and they also asked Schroll to have a look. 
Schroll came, he saw, and he knew. "Sugar Bowl" was a winner. 

Schroll met with San Francisco realtor Hamilton Mc- 
Gaughey and got him so enthused about the prospect of a 
resort just offDonner Pass that, in March 1938, McGaughey 
and San Francisco ski shop owner George Stiles put up the 
money needed for an option on the land. When Schroll was 
unable to raise the money quickly enough, McGoughy and 
Stiles, in an extraordinary vote of confidence, loaned Schroll 
the money to buy the thousand acres: $6,470 ($97,000 in 
today's dollars). 

The Hendersons arranged a lunch-and-business meeting for 
Schroll with two more wealthy families, the Gregories and the 
Chickerings. Swayed by Schroll' impassioned oratory, all three 
families decided to back the project. The Chickerings opened 
their home as a base of operations. They found additional in- 
terested skiers and formed The Sugar Bowl Corporation wdth 
Schroll as president on October 13, 1938. The Hendersons 
loaned office space as corporarion headc]uarters for raising the 
remaining money by selling shares. Schroll had a wide range 
of potential stockholders among well-to-do skiers who had 
benefitted fi-om his teaching and were impressed by his enthu- 
siasm and his scenario for an "anti- Yosemite," a ski area filled 
with finends and fellow skiers staying in a hotel and in a small 
Tyn:)lean village at the base of the mountain. 

His attractive plan revolved around a four-story base lodge 
fi-onted by windows looking out at Mt. Lincoln to serve both 
as a mini-hotel of 10 double rooms, a men's dorm, a women's 
dorm, and a base lodge with a lounge and a cozy apres-ski 
bar where everyone would know everyone. As a special offer, 
any stockholder who deposited $4,700 in securities ($73,000 
today) as collateral for the ski corporation's ftiture loans got 

preference in booking any room in 
the lodge. The real bargain was the 
price of a lot in the village" — $200 
($3,000 today). The corporarion 
sold these almost at cost so Schroll 
could have his "Tyrolean village in 
the Sierra Nevada." 

Schroll had individual potenrial 
backers of considerable financial 
heft in past pupils like Corty Hill, 
Jerome Hill, and their sister Maude, 
scions of the Great Northern Rail- 
road fortune who had all skied with 
Schroll at Yosemite. And he had a 
loyal pupil in Walt Disney. Disney 
and his entire family were skiers, 
had frequentedYosemite, and had 
taken les.sons fi-om Schroll. Disney 
came up with a check for $2,500 
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($37,800 today) — earning 
enough gratitude to become 
the first (and last) animated 
fibii artist to have a mountain 
named after him:"Mt. Hem- 
lock" became "Mt. Disney." 
Once the Disney check was 
waved about over the heads 
of potential stockholders, a 
rush of investors followed. 
By June, more than S75,000 
in stock ($1.1 million today) 
had been sold, enough to 
begin building the resort. 

Schroll was not just a name 
fixjnting the corporation. He 

was at the center of it all, 

, , , Tfie Disney family on a ski holiday at 

animating the whole opera- i i i 

tion with ideas, energy, and his outside-the-box imagination. 
Using his connections, he persuaded MGM to film one of 
their hilarious Pete Smith specials entitled Snowbirds on the as- 
yet-virgin Sugar Bowl slopes in November 1 938, with Schroll 
starring of course, and California ski celebrities — hke Wayne 
Poulsen, fuaire founder of Squaw Valley — as co-stars. The ski- 
ers flew ofl^ rock outcrops in black bat-wings, raced down the 
hill with bikes mounted on short skis, and the finale featured 
skiers careening down in torpedo-shaped stainless steel shells 
with only a small window in fi^ont. 

Sug-ar Bowl opened on December 15, 1939. CaHfornia's first 
chairlift ran right up Mt. Disney 3, (MM) feet for a thousand feet 
of vertical.The ski school was no larger than Schroll could 
handle with a litde help and still manage the resort himself 
He invited the Kleins to bring their classes over and use his 
chairlift. Sugar Bowl caught the imagination of San Francisco 
skiers who crowded into the weekly Southern Pacific Snow- 
ball Special to the point where the railroad added 6( ) e.xtra 
trains between January and March. Schroll met the trains at 
Norden in the railroads snowsheds at Donner Pass, serenad- 
ing each with a selection of yodels that mesmerized arriving 
skiers who h.ad never heard this eerie expression of mountain 
culture. From Norden, skiers rode huge, stand-up 20-person 
sleds towed by tractors into Sugar Bowl. 

Hollywood Stars Head for The Bowl 

"The Bowl" became chic as the winter weekend destination 
of Hollywood stars: Errol Flynn, Norma Shearer, Van Johnson, 
Janet Leigh, Margaret Sullivan and Claudette Colbert to name 
a few — it was Colbert who convinced Schroll to change his 
most stinging critique to "lower your apparatus," rather than 
using the more objectionable word. And of course there was 
Walt Disney. One night Disney volunteereti to relieve the 
bartender at Sugar Bowls base lodge and did so for two hours 
almost in anonymity. There is a photograph showing Disney 
vacationing at Sug-ar Bowl in early 1941 with wife Lillian and 



Sugar Bowl, c. 1940. 



daughter Diane. Diane 
Disney Miller recalled,"! 
remember that I very much 
wanted to learn to ski, that 
the higlilight of the trip was 
when Hannes took me up 
the chairlift with my parents 
on Mt. Disney and skied 
down with me on his shoul- 
ders." 

Disney had an even greater 
effect with the first of his 
Goofy sports cartoons, Tlw 
Art qfSkiinii. It opened with 
a sketch of "Sugar Bowl 
Lodge," its name clearly 
showing on a sign in ft-ont. It 
w;is rele;ised in 1 94 1 with the 



sound track carrying the trademarked "Goofy yell" originat- 
ing with a Hannes Schroll yodel recorded for the cartoon. In 
November 1 941 , its world premiere was held at the Fairmont 
Hotel in San Francisco .is part of the city's Annual Skiers B.iU. 
Walt and Lillian Disney presented the cartoon. And onscreen 
Goofy made skiing seem like goofy and crazy fun. The next 
weekend, skiers with kids mobbed the desk in the Sugar Bowl 
lodge for tickets. 

In the spring of 1941, MGM filmed the outdoor scenes for 
Two-Paced I l i')/i)(7(; at Sugar Bowl, CJreta CJarbo's last film. As 
Sonja Henie in her famous Sun Valley Serenade, which was 
being fihiied that same winter, Garbo had a double do her ski- 
ing. Neither star got closer to snow than fake flakes sprinkled 
ona Hollywood sound stage. But Two-Piurd Ubiiuiii neverthe- 
less did its job of creating publicity for Sugar Bowl. 

Schroll's friendly Tyrolean village was on its way. Anne 
Henrich, wife of Emo Henrich, one of the later Austrians at 
Sug-ar Bowl (l-)efore he left to head the ski school at Stratton, 
Vermont), said "When we were in Sugar Bowl it was like a 
big family. There were only about 40 houses and there was a 
lot of interconnection between the chalet owners and the ski 
school. It was just a big fiimily feeling." 

So Hannes Schroll had managed to get what he wanted. He 
had created the classic American dream in just four years. He 
was 25 in 1 935 when he won the American national alpine 
combined at Mt. Rainier and 29 when he became the first 
European to found a ski resort in America four years later. 
Stepping down as Sug-ar Bowl president in 1945, he turned the 
ski school over to Bill Klein. He mounted one more rung in 
the American dream by iiiarrsdng heiress Maude Hill in 1949. 
From then on. though Schroll was frequently at Sug-ar Bowl 
staying at his chalet in the village, the couple moved their main 
house to a small farm in Palo Alto and then to a larger ranch in 
HoUister where Hannes was absorbed in the raising and train- 
ing of race horses until he died in 1985 at age 76. 

A full Ufe, certainly * 
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Snapshots in Time 



Birth of Squaw, Skiers Get Older, Wood Vs. Metal Skis 



60 Years Ago (from Ski Magazine, November 1949) 




Sqiidir IhlL y in the l')5()s. 

SQUAW VALLEY OPENS. The new 
Squaw Valley ski resort marks the real- 
ization of the dream of Pan American 
Airlines pilot Wayne Poulsen, who is 
assisting manager Alexander C. Gush- 
ing. He is subdividing parts of Squaw 
Valley for sale to homeowners. The ski 
school will be the new North Ameri- 
can home of the Allais technique, un- 
der the direction of the master himself 
In purveying his gospel of parallelism, 



Emile Allais will be aided by Dodie 
Post, captain of the U.S. women's 
Olympic team, and Tyler Micoleau, 
author of the new book Power Skiing. 

BOOT TIPS. If your ski boots are 
wet, dry them slowly, fill them with 
paper, straw, or warm pebbles, and put 
them in a warm, not hot place. . .To 
preserve your boots, don't use grease, 
which freezes; use shoe polish instead. 

SKI VACATION MONEY-SAVER. 
Why pay for a room in a ski lodge 
when you can sleep in your car? The 
California Car Bed Company has 
introduced a front seat, with inner 
springs and foam rubber, to replace 
the one in your automobile. Shove it 
forward, fold the seatback back, and 
you have a double bed. 



20 Years Ago 

SKI LECTURES END. We sadly note 
the passing of the film lectures of the 
John Jays, Dick Barrymores, et al. These 
movies, pat though their formula may 
have been, caught the excitement of the 
sport. The narrators developed a rap- 
port with ski audiences that made their 
productions. . .a time for renewing old 
acquaintances, for getting emotionally 
geared for a new season's assault on the 
slopes. — Doug Pfeiffer in Skiing Maga- 
zine, Fehmar)' 1989 

DRAMATIC CHANGE IN SKIER 
AGE. Only 17.4 percent of skiers sur- 
veyed at Colorado areas were under 25 
years of age in 1988-89. In 1967-68, 
twenty years earlier, 65 percent, or 
almost two out of three skiers, were 
younger than 25. — Statistics iti November 
1989 Ski Area Management 



25 Years Ago 

FUTURE TEACH. At PSIA's Na- 
tional Academy, Horst Abraham had 
150 of America's best ski instructors 
sprawled on the floor. He recited ver- 
bal imagery to them, played music, 
told them to concentrate on specific 
muscle groups and to relax. Is this 
the ski school of the future? Yes, said 
Abraham. There will be extensive 
pre- and post-skiing sessions prepar- 
ing people to deal with stress, such as 
terrain or difficult snow, which cause 
anxiety. — Ski Magazine, November 
1984 

PHIL MAHRE ON FITNESS. The 
best training for skiing is skiing itself. 
Nothing else uses the same muscles. 
— Ski Magazine, December 1984 



50 Years Ago 

SKIING WAS REALLY CHEAPER. 
The medium cost of a complete ski 
outfit — skis, boots, bindings, poles, 
pants, parka — was $100 to $145 [$740- 
$1,073 today, adjusted for inflation]. 
A Stowe lift ticket cost $6.50 [$48.10 
today]. — 1959 information from Ski 
Magazine, December issue. 

WOOD VS. METAL. At this time, few 
if any metal skis have the firm, quick 
springiness of the best a.sh and hickory 
laminated racing skis. This is crucial in 
championship slalom, where pinpoint 
control means the margin of victory. 
— Ralph Miller in Ski Magazine, Decem- 
ber 1959 

RUSCHP HEADS U.S. SKI AS- 
SOCATlON.The coming ski season 



should reveal 
whether 
heads-up 
leadership 
can give this 
"tired old 
man" of U.S. 
skiing a new 
lease on life. 
Sepp Ruschp, 
head of the 
Mt. Mansfield 




Scpp Ruschp, i. 1948. 



Company at Stowe, VT, was elected 
President of the National Ski Associa- 
tion at its 1959 convention. Officers 
backing Ruschp include Spokane 
physician Dr. Merritt Stiles, Olympic 
alpine coach Dr. Amos 'Bud' Little, 
Denver attorney Jerry Groswold, and 
past NSA prexy Alton Melville of Salt 
Lake. — Skiing News Magazine, 
January 1960 
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Classics Revisited 



The Oldest 
Continuous 
Floating Ski Racer 
of Them All 

In the race to the finish Une, no one had 
bounced around lonj^er and more ferociously 
than Austria's Christian Pravda. 

Ed. : Christian Pravda died in 1994 at the age of 67. Tltis article, by 
permission of the author, is an adaptation of a profile that appeared in 
the January 1969 issue o/Ski Magazine. 

By Burton Hersh 

For an enterprising group of people whose only business 
is, by reputation, business, Americans seeni to share a 
horror of watching almost anything begin to turn out- 
and-out professional. We exti acted poor Jim Thorpe's hard- 
earned medals from him. We hated it when the golfers set up 
money tournaments. We fought pro tennis. So when a crowd 
of the worlds really top-notch skiers started up a professional 
ski racing circuit a few years back, the surprise was that it 
survived — even fitfully. 

One person for whom the off-agiiin, on-ag-ain pro tour was a 
really congenial way of life, and who misses it sorely, is Christian 
Pravda. 

Pravda was one of the ma.sters. By 1954, at the midpoint 
of a decade of alpine racing presided over almost exclusively 
by an oligarchy of Austrians, Pravda was world downhill 
champion. He won the Austrian — i.e., the European — national 
championship nine times. When that bored him, he came to 
the U.S. and overwhelmed whatever tiiient was available. Then 
Pravda retired to the eminence of a Sun Valley instructorship — 
semi-retired, reaUy. hi 1 959, when he was 32, he won the 
Harriman Cup for the third rime and took it home with him. 

All of which may suggest why, when professional racing 
started, Pravda was along, too. More than along: In 1960-61 he 
snapped up more than SI, 200 in prize money and became the 
man all the others intended to plow under. By earl)- 1962, the 
second time around, it was clear that the plow was catching up 
with liim: He had slipped noticeably from a regular winner to 
an infrequent one. 

As his luck soured, weekend after weekend, he became 
obsessed with detail. I remember a race that year in upper New 
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Pmi'iia, two yetUf iiflcr turning pro, lamented: "I ti'as out tcachiitg all cc^c 
years at Ziiii Patlcy. . . .Mayhc niy reflexes are going or :nnizing. " 



York state. I found him wandering through the basement of the 
main lodge, wholly given over to what seemed to be a central 
tixarion: tiling the steel edges of the skis that he races on. He 
was going at it in the rigorous frenz\' of a man sharpening his 
soon-to-be-needed bayonet. A wiry and increasingly balding 
troll in puckered stretch pants, he stood humped ahnost angrily 
over his skis on a workbench. At each stroke of the file, he half 
shuddered. He was as nervous as a lynx on Benzedrine. 

Methodically he began to lay wax on in streaks. For an 
out-of-doors-career-nian, Pravda sported an iistonishingly 
sophisticated face: beneath what was left of the hairline, all the 
rest was umber pouches, cut by two tiny triangular brown eyes 
and a smile twisring downwards at the corners. Out of a private 
rucksack Pravda jerked free a two-inch-long electric flariron, 
plugged it in, and began to iron the wax to the bottoms. 

Anderl Molterer, fellow professional, strolled up listlessly. 
Molterer — at the time perhaps the world's finest all-around 
skier — ran an indifferent hand over his canar\'-white forelock, 
yawned, and sat down. Obviously he didn't understand why der 
Pravda was so incurably intense about these matters. He gazed 
down sleepily for a moment longer and sauntered away. 
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Some American skiers entered. Offliandedly heckling each other 
with the kind of joyless wisecracks Americans favor, they swept over to 
the other side of the ski shop. Christian Fravda paused and looked up, 
and then stared coldly. He returned to bufBng wax with a cork block: 
A moment later, for no practical reason that anyone could imagine, he 
returned to sharpening his edges. 

Fravda got a beer upstairs. He continued working. He is an inces.sant 
gum-chewer and chain smoker, sometimes both at once. Hovering at a 
permanent age of 40, he has been racing since 1943. 

A reporter came up. Pravda nodded through a low-key questioning. 
Yes, the Olympic mediJs . . . and the Austrian, and the North American. 
. .He confessed to a great racing career. . .well behind him.Twirling the 
grips of a new pair of poles somebody had just given him, he suddenly 
began to explain why he hadn't been winning: "Because, you see, I 
was out too long teaching all zose years at Zun FaUey." Pravda's eyes 
snapped into focus. 

"So for me it's much harder to race. And too damn much traveling. 
Espechially .after Aspen. You don't know that? That I race in the 
schampionships this year mit 101 fever? Fantastic, I don't even see the 
gates as I am running through them. Still, I ski all right again, but. . .1 
don't know, maybe my reflexes are going or zumzing.The last two races 
I missed gates too, you know. Chust missed them, chust didn't see them. 

"Still," Pravda insisted grimly, "it's fun." He finished his beer and lit 
another cigarette. "You see, the kits, they want to take the chances. I'm 
too old for that. I rather figure it out always to be in the money." Pravda 
plumed smoke."! wish I would be five years younger. I could take 
these kits easy." 

Kitzbiihel to Sun Valley 

Pravda first came to the U.S. in 1950 fi-om the resortiest of the 
Austrian resorts, elegant Kitzbiihel, where The Duke had romanced 
Wally Simpson not too many years earlier. And there were those 
glamour-charged days at Sun Valley, when eastern-seaboard debutantes 
competed for the waitress slots in Harriman's cafeterias and the livin' 
was uncommonly easy. Secretaries to vacationing highnesses, the ladies 
were primed for the 1 2-point buck of all apres-ski perforniances: 
the European professionds. American women appreciated Christian 
whole-heartedly. 

During the 1960-61 season, while awaiting a race at the clubby Sugar 
Bowl resort in California, Pravda disappeared. There was a general 
canvass of the area, and in the end C-hristian was found in the bar, one 
hand around the waist of his romantic interest that weekend and the 
other pusliing aside the remains of a double whiskey sour. Pravda's 
fi-iends steered him in the direction of the slope. Racing, he came 
down within one-tenth of a second of the winner 

hispired performances like this became increasingly rare. After a 
season or so, it was evident that Pravda would be lucky to hold third 
position at best. "NOW ON THE HILL," the announcer would say, 
tossing out a tidbit of characterization of each skier for the crowd, "WE 
HAVE THE GENTLEMAN I^^FEIU^^DTO AS THE CJl^ND 
OLD MAN OF SKIING, THE WORLD-FAMOUS CHRISTIAN 
PRAVDA." The grand old man certainly looked it as he pumped 
across the finish line: wheezing, eyes watering uncontrollably into a 
pufiy red face. 
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Pravcia in his Kitzhiiliel days, 1 948. 



It became routine to overhear Pravda's 
explanation as to why he hadn't won that 
afternoon: His bindings had not been set 
right, the slalom poles had been much 
too close, the course wasn't steep enough, 
the hea\ier men had definite advantages 
when the surface was that icy, and he 
was racing at 145 pounds, 15 below his 
normal weight. The other Austrian racers 
began to work him over in quick litde 
jabs of insidious Tyrolese. Clearly, they 
were getting to him. 

"I didn't go so good, huh?" Pravda 
decided, but without meeting anyone's 
gaze."! chust took it too easy. But I mean, 
how close can you get, one-tenth of a 
second. I don't know . . . ." He began to 
grind the faces of a pair of coins together 
in his fingers. "You know, a lot of the 
times lately it's like. . . I don't know, like 1 
don't care anymore, like I don't want to win 
really zumtimes." He looked a little embarrassed. "For me it's 
better to play golf," Christian said, fi:ially. 

"Are you much of a golfer?" 

"I play golf a lot, especially since the last couple of years," 
Pravda said. "All sununer, that's why I stay in Aspen, because I 
love so much to play golf And to visit my litde boy." 

Pravda suddenly had to look away and pluck hard on his 
long curl of nose, and devote himself to drinking cofiee. He 
had been married to a girl from an excellent Houston family, 
and the marriage had been brief and very turbulent. Almost all 
of the other Austrians put their earnings into pensions in the 
Vorarlberg. Christian spent his. In Pravda's life, there simply 
wasn't any old country to go back to. 

As a promising schoolboy athlete during the late 193()s, 
Pravcia had been selected by the government for special training 
in the Helot camps of the mountains. The camp regimen was 
brutal; each of the trainers was equipped with an air rifle high- 
powered enough to drive pellets so deep into the hindquarters 
of any slacker that a surgeon was ofi:en required to e.xtract them. 
The camps were unparalleled for conditioning. A wild boy 
and something of a troublemaker, alternating moodiness with 
flashes of vehemence, Pravda showed the temperament of a 
competitor. With Toni Speiss, Christian evolved the "reverse 
shoulder," a technique dependent on die fact that a racer can 
run with his knees slung hard into a hill while his chest is 
cocked away, and then abruptly reverse this position around a 
pole. The torque/counter-torque effect of this reversal turns 
the skier twice as fast and with half as much effort as the older 
"rotation" ever could. The high-speed refinement of this 
maneuver, known as uvdclii, involved an up-and-down bobbing 
that made swerving still easierThe whole technique succeeded 
as only true success can: The Austrians who pertected it came 
to dominate international racing. By the mid-1950s just about 



everybody who skied was back in ski school to 
be "converted," and worldwide ski instruction 
became, for the time, an Austrian cartel. 

After that, things became deceptively simple. 
Those vast, warmed, glassed-in swimming 
pools at SunViilley could probably have been 
depended on to rust the iron out of anybody's 
backbone. Still, there is one recorded instance 
of Pravda's endeavoring to get back to the 
Heiot values. For reasons nobody has since 
been able to get quite straight. Christian 
accepted the position of head of the ski school 
at an obscure Canadian mountain. It was a 
cold and blustery winter on the fringes of the 
Arctic circle that year, and Pravda's mountain 
remained deserted. Every day at 10 and 2, 
Pravda donned his ski school parka and 
tramped out to the meeting place: Nobody 
else did. The season passed slowly. People 
refer to that time, half in admiration and half 
in amusement, as "Christian Pravda's winter 
in exile." As it happened, it was not his last: hi 1966, Pravda 
fonook Sun Valley for the comparative obscurity of the Sun 
Bowl at Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Pravda raced one last round on the pni circuit. In 1966 
he pulled a third in an important race. Then the pro circuit 
died again, and he went back to Sun Valley to coach a new 
generation of youngsters who seemed born to bedevil him. 

One telling anecdote survives. Sifting around an empty 
midniorning cafeteria with Christian, one of his momentary 
blonde camp followers noticed how nerved up the racer 
seemed. Without spe;iking, she pulled out a vial of black and 
chartreuse capsules finm her purse and rolled it across the table. 
He knitted his eyebrows. 

"Why don't you take one. Christian?" she said. "Librium. A 
mild tranquilizer It'll just take the nervous edge off". Most of the 
others use them. Go ahead." 

"I don't need nothing like that," Pravda almost barked. 
"Look, see. My hands." He extended his weathered and 
wxinkling fingers, knuckles up. "See, look, very cahu, not even 
shaking or nothing. See? Feel my pulse, go on, feel it..." 
"Christian, I certainly didn't mean to imply — " 
" — because, like I said, I been racing 20 years anyhow. You 
think I need a. . .a medicine or something so I can ski? With 
litde kits like diese? You just watch. Ibdiiy 1 take the cliiant 
slalom. Because it's a long enough race so that more than chust 
go-go-go is a part of it." 

Indignation steeped within him. Hardly an hour afterwards, 
he poured himself through the first run of the afternoon 
and won it. It left him calmed. "You know, if you do really 
good, really fantastic, chust one time, it can give you lots of 
confidence," he told the well-wishers who surrounded him. 
"Once it goes like it ought to, then you know you can win it 
anozer time." ^ 
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Website News 



Read Skiing Heritage Back Issues Online 



We niissed a 20th an- 
niversary last summer: 
In 1989, Glenn Parkin- 
son and his mother Earline Marsh 
launched The Blizzard, a six-page 
newsletter dedicated to skiing his- 
tory. The second issue was renamed 
Snow News, and by the fourth issue 
(Summer 1991) the pubhcation had 
become affiliated with the new Inter- 
national Skiing History Association. 
Under ISHA president Mason Beekley, 
the name changed again, in Novem- 
ber 1 992, to Skiing Heritage. Early 
in 1 994, Parkinson and Marsh relin- 
quished the editor's chair to Morten 
Lund. 

Skiing Heritage readers now have 
access to all those early issues thanks 
to (Joogle Books. As part of its plan 
to digitize every scrap of paper in the 
universe, Google this past faU scanned 
every issue of Skiing Heritage and its 
precursors, up to the June 2009 issue. 
That's 62 issues in all, over 2,000 pages 
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Rcdci[nm'd skim^history.or^ home pa^c — easier to read, 
easier lo navi^iite, and hack issues, courtesy of Goo^i^le, too. 



of archived material. 

This is a landmark event. It has long 
been our goal to make this material 
widely available on the web as the 
key element in ISHA's public out- 
reach mission — and Google has made 
it possible to complete the project at 
no cost. We'll submit new issues for 
archiving annually, so if you want the 
current issue, you'll still need to renew 
your membership annually. But if 
you want access to an old article and 
can't find your box of back issues, it 
will be there on the website, and easy 



to find. That's because the entire 
archive can be text-searched. You 
can search for a specific term ("ski 
jumping," for example, or "Birger 
Ruud") in the entire archive or 
within a specific issue. This feature 
alone makes the online archive an 
invaluable tool for students and 
researchers. 

To revisit the back issues collec- 
tion, go to skiinghistory.org. Find 
the Google logo and the link to the 
"Skiing Heritage Arcliive." 

To celebrate the new archive, we've 
undertaken a major redesign of the ski- 
inghistory.org website. The home page 
gets a fresh new look, and we hope 
you'll find it livelier, more informative, 
and easier to navigate. Over the next 
few months the new design will gradu- 
ally be adopted throughout the site. 
Why not visit the site today — http:// 
skiinghistory.org. — and let us know 
what you think? 

— Selh Masia, IVebnicister 



2009 Corporate Sponsors 

Tlie International Skiinf> History Association recognizes the following important supporters of skiing's history 

and heritage. Of particular mention are those corporate sponsors who have contributed at the World Cup level 

with a $1,000 donation: ^ 

GoRDiNi USA/KoMBi Ltd. 

Intuition Sports Inc. 

K2 Sports 

Snowsports Merchandising Corpofiation 
Spyder Active Sports 
Sun Valley Resort 
Tecnica USA/Volkl Sport Amerjca 
The Sports and Entertainment Company LLC 
Vintage Ski World 

Others have contributed at the Gold, Silver and Bronze level. Their support is equally appreciated. 
Gold ($700): Nordica USA 

Silver ($500): Big Bear Mountain Resort, Black Diamond Sportswear, Eldora Mountain Resort, Mountain 
Sports Media, Prance Corporation, Seirus Innovative Accessories 

Bronze ($300): Deer Valley Resort, Hotronic USA, Ski Cooper, Sports Specialists Ltd., Steamboat Ski 
Resort, Stuart Keiller LLC 
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Where Are They Now 



Yuichiro Miura: King of the Seven Summits 



BY PAUL J. MACARTHUR 



Film critic Roger Ebert 
once noted that, "No 
matter how long Yuichiro 
Miura lives, how far he travels, 
how many people he meets, he 
will always be an easy man to 
introduce at a party." Yuichiro 
Miura skied down Mt. Everest. 

Born October 12, 1932 in 
Aomori Prefecture, Japan, Miura 
is the son of ski legend Keizo 
Miura, who pioneered skiing 
in the Hakkoda-san Mountains. 
Though the younger Miura "s 
career path didn't suggest a future 
in professional skiing — he earned 
a Masters degree in veterinary 
medicine from the University of 
Hokkaido in 1956 — he shared 
his father's passion and joined 
the International Professional Ski 
Racers Association in 1962. "To 
enjoy the world of skiing is one 
of the best pleasures mankind can 
have," he says. "It is more than 
sport, it is the freedom of the 
universe." 

Two years later, Miura became 
the first Japanese skier to compete 
in the Kilonictro Ltviciato held above 
Cervinia. Italy. He set the world speed 
record when he was clocked at 172.()H4 
kph. He also fell three times. Italy's 
Luigi di Marco, clocked at 174.757 kph 
the next day, won the event. "What 1 
got was sixth place," Miura would later 
write of the experience, "and the world 
speed record for falling." 

Though Miura loved speed, his 
ski career would bo defined not by 
velocity or competition, but by being 
a high-altitude pioneer. In 1966, he 
became the first person to ski down 




(Alh'trl Miiihi ,if il 
ill tlic Hi()iii/ii)v;.<, 2002. 
(RiflliO The Jiliii til'" cliroii- 
idcd his hisioiif ilcsaiit in 
1970 — and aiplurcd tlic 
1975 Best DiHuiiiaiUirY 
Aoulcni)' Award. 



Japans Mt. 
Fuji. To have 
the freedom to hit extreme 
speeds ni uncharted territory, he used 
a parachute as a braking device. Miura 
also skied Australia's Mt. Kosciusko in 
1966, Mt. McKinley in 1967, Mexico's 
Mt. Popocateped in 1968, and Chile's 
Towers of Paine in 1969. 

But it was a 1966 meeting with Sir 
Edmunci Hillary that inspired Miura 
to do the unthinkable. During their 
conversation, Miura half-jokingly 
suggested he would ski down Mt. 
Everest. In February 1970 the joke 



was about to become a reality as 
the Japanese Mount Everest Ski 
E.xpedition — which included 
Miura, 800 porters, mountaineers, 
scientific researchers, a film crew, 
photographers, members of 
the press, and 27 tons worth of 
equipment — descended upon 
Kathmandu to begin a 185-mile 
trek to Everest base camp. 
On May 6, 1970, Miura and 
^ his crew set up his ski run 
on Everest's South Col. (The 
Nepalesc government would 
not permit him to ski from 
the summit.) Though he had 
made several test runs during 
his Everest journey, no one 
had ever skied or deployed a 
parachute above 26,000 feet. At 
9 a.m., wearing leather ski boots, 
205cm Swallow fiberglass skis, 
nd standard release bindings, Miura 
conducted a short run at 26,516 feet. 

.\t 1:07 p.m. he began his descent 
on South Col's ice-covered 40-45 
degree pitch. Taking ofl^like a bullet, 
K' immediately deployed his parachute, 
iLic it was worthless in the thin air. To 
slow down, he switched directions, 
tried to do a diagonal sideslip, then a 
snowplow. Nothing worked. The razor- 
sharp edges were useless. The sight of 
his body chattering across the ice was 
horrific. 

Then Miura 's ski caught on a rock, 
he lost control and started sliding down 
the ice. He sailed over a giant rock and 
took a sickening bounce. Fighting for 
his life, he slid to a stop in a small patch 
of snow — a mere 250 feet from a giant 
crevasse. 

Mirua descended 6,600 feet in 2 
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minutes and 20 seconds and fell 
another 1,320 feet. The extraordinary 
adventure was captured in the 
1 975 Academy Award- winning 
documentary. The Man Wlio Skied 
Down Everest, and Miura wrote a 
book by the same name. He still 
considers skiing Everest his greatest 
achievement. Yet, his feat has not 
been without criticism. He's been 
called reckless, mocked for falling, 
and unfairly blamed for the deaths of 
six Sherpas who, on his expedition, 
were tragically killed in an icefall. 
"Whenever someone achieves beyond 
the imagination," he notes, "critics 
usually come with it." 

In 1 V81 , Miura skied Africa's Mt. 
Kilimanjaro with his 77-year-old 
father and his 1 1 -year-old son, Gota. 
Miura skied Antarctica's Mt. Vinson 
Massif in 1983 and in 1985 added 
Russia's Mt. Elbrus and Argentina's Mt. 
Aconcagua to his resume. "All of the 
seven summits left me with amazing 
impressions," says Miura. "It was truly 
wonderful to be able to carve ski tracks 
on the virgin slopes as well as carve the 
history of skiing itself." 

In the early 1990s, Miura retired 
from his high-altitude adventures. He 




A meeting uHth Everest pioneer Sir Edmund Hill- 
ary inspired Miura to make his historic descent. 

became overweight and was out of 
condition, had high blood pressure, 
and was suffering from metabolic 
syndrome. Meanwhile, his 90-year-old 
father was still skiing and his son Gota 
was skiing as a member of the 1 994 
and 1 998 Japanese Olympic ski teams. 
So the 65-year-old set his sights on 
another goal — to summit Mt. Everest 
at the age of 70. 




Yuichiro and son Gota, an Olympic skier in 1994 and 1998, en route to Everest's summit in 2003. 



Miura got himself back into shape 
by walking with ankle weights and a 
loaded backpack. In preparation for 
Everest, he climbed the Himalayas' 
Gokyo Peak, Mera Peak, and Mt. 
Cho Oyu in 2000, 2001. and 2002 
respectively. As if to provide a little 
extra motivation, at the age of 99 his 
father skied down Mt. Blanc with him 
in February 2003. "My father showed 
me life with meaning," Miura says of 
the man who lived to be 101. 

On May 22, 2003, Miura and son 
Gota summited Mt. Everest. At 70 
years and 223 days, he became the 
oldest person ever to reach the peak. 
"It was the time when my dream 
of 50 years was finally realized," he 
says. Despite going through catheter 
ablation operations for arrhythmia 
in 2006 and 2007, Miura reached 
Everest's peak again on May 26, 2008, 
reclaiming the ofTicial title of the 
oldest person, 75, to summit Everest. 

Today, Miura is happily married to 
his wife of 53 years, Tomoko, and has 
three children and three grandchildren. 
He has received numerous honors and 
is busy on the lecture circuit. He's had 
success in business and education, has 
been an ambassador for the sport, and 
has even made an unsuccessful bid at 
politics. He also actively holds several 
posts, including headmaster of Clark 
Memorial International Academy (a 
high school with several campuses 
in Japan) and chairman of the Japan 
Forest Recreation Association. 

What's next? Miura plans to 
summit Mt. Qomolangma (Everest's 
Chinese name) from the China/ 
Tibet side when he turns 80. In the 
meantime, the 76-year-old legend 
can look back at his pioneering role 
in extreme adventure skiing with 
pride. "I was fascinated by snow- 
capped mountains, and skied Everest, 
the South Pole, and other wilderness 
peaks," says Miura, "and I was lucky 
to live through it. Probably God or 
some higher being decided that I 
should live as a human being a bit 
longer and ski. I'm looking forward 
to more excitement in my life." ^ 
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Report from Ishpeming 



U.S. Hall of Fame Names Eight 2009 Inductees 



By Tom West 



T 





hree adaptive skiers head up the 
largest class of inductees to enter 
the U.S. Ski and Snowboard Hall 
of Fame since 1 984. Joining them are five 
well-known names fix>ni the ski world. 

Jack Benedick of 
Golden, Colorado, is a 
double-leg amputee Viet 
Nam veteran who took 
up adaptive skiing when 
the sport was still in its infancy'. He worked 
closely with die U.S. Ski Association to 
create the U.S. Adaptive Ski Team and 
lobbied the International Ski Federation 
to accept adaptive skiing. A holder of the 
Paralvmpic Order for liLs contributions, he 
won the silver medal in the combined at 
the 1984 Innsbruck Faralviiipic Games. 

^ Stu Campbell of Stowe, 

■ I^^^B Vermont, was a writer, 
instructor, and resort 
executive whose influence 
was felt by millions of 
American skiere over a career that spanned 
five decades. He was the author of six 
books on ski instruction and served 
as an equipment consultant to sevenJ 
manufacturers. For 30 years he was the 
instniction editor for Ski XUi^ciziiic and 
was recognized, prior to his death in 2008, 
by the Vermont Ski Museum witii its Paul 
Robbins Award for ski journalism. (For 
more on Stu s life, see pg. 44) 

Doug Coombs may be 
the most recognizable 
skier in this years class 
for his appearances in 
several ski films in the 
199(3s. A former racer fixDm Montana State 
University, he is regarded by many as the 
most importiint skier of liis generation 
in pcipularizing adventure skiing. He 
and his wife Emily started the first 
heliskiing operation in Alaska's C'hugach 
Mountains. He held steep skiing camps 
in Switzerland, France, and Greenland, 





and won the first two World Extreme 
Skiing Championships in 1991 and 1992. 
Although his skilLs far surpassed those of 
most of the people he guided, he had the 
capacity' to make all skiers who came into 
contact with him believe in themselves 
and try bigger challenges. He died in 2006 
while attempting to rescue a fi-iend in a 
skiing accident in the French Alps. 

Paul Robbins spent diree 
decades as a ski journalist 
and the U.S. SkiTe;un 
press officer. He had an 
encyclopedic kjiowledge 
of skiing and ski racers ot every discipline 
that he willingly shared with anyone who 
asked. Remembered by all who knew him 
as the man with the Scottisii tam Robbins 
died in 2(M)8.The Paul Robbins Award for 
ski journiilism is presented annu;illy by the 
Vermont Ski Museum. 

Sepp Kober of Hot 
Springs, Virginia, is known 
as the "Fatiier of Southern 
Skiing." After emigrating 
to the U.S. and teaching 
at Stowe, Vermont, he became the fii-st 
ski instructor at the first southern ski area 
to open a rope tow — Weiss Knob, West 
Virginia — in 1958. From then he worked 
to prove that skiing could exist south of 
the Mason-Dixon Line. Today the South 
Eastern Ski Areas Association, which he 
founded, consists of 20 ski areas ser\ing 
nearly five million skiers. 

Anstcn Samuelstuen 
of Louisville. (Colorado, 
arrived in the United 
States in 1951 and went 
about setting a distance 
record of 316 feet at Howelson Hill in 
Steamboat Springs that stot)d for 1 2 years. 
In 1954 he successfi.illy won three national 
titles in ski jumping, (1957, 1961, 1962) 
and held four North American rides 
(1954, 1955, 1957, 1964). He competed 
for the U.S. on two Olympic teanis and 





was the top U.S. jumper with a seventh- 
place finish at the 1 960 Olympic Games 
in Squaw Valley. 




Cliris Waddell of 

Park City, Utah, made 
internation;il headlines 
for his successfiil climb 
of Mount Kilimanjaro 
in September of this year. Paralyzecl fixim 
the waist down after a skiing accident 
in 1988, he took up adiprive skiing and 
won 1 2 medals at four Paralympic Winter 
Games. He swept the gold medals at the 
1 994 Paralympics in Lillehammer. He also 
competed at three Paralympic Summer 
Games, winning a silver medal in 2000 in 
the 200-nieter wheelchair event. 

Sarah Will, who lives 
in Edwards, C'olorado, 
was paralyzed in a skiing 
accident in 1 988 and, 
like Chris Widell. won 
1 2 medals competing for the U.S. at four 
Paralympic Winter Gaines. She ;ilso, like 
Widdell, captured gold med;Js in every 
event at a Winter Paralvniipics, this time 
in Salt Lake City in 2002. Shordy after 
her accident, she read H;ill of Famer H;il 
O'Leary s book on adaptive skiing and 
started to train at Winter Park. Within 
three years, she won gold medils in 
the downhill and Super G at the 1992 
Paralympic Winter Gaines at Albertville, 
France. With Widdell, she started an 
adapriw skiing pn)gram at Vail. She has 
been recognized by the U.S. Olympic Hall 
of Fame as well as the (Colorado Ski and 
Snowboard Hall of Fame. 

The induction of the Class of 2009 will 
take place at Beaver Creek, Colorado, 
on April 9, 201 0. Inductees will .also be 
honored in September in Ishpeming, 
Micliigan, home of the U.S. Ski and 
Snowboard Hall of Fame. 

loiii IM'sl is president of the LIS. Ski and 
Snowboard Hall of' Fame and Museum. 
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Extreme's Father and Son 




Jim and Shane McConkey's daredmlry defined die 50-year evolution of a new kind of skiing. 



By John Fry 

l^hotography by Fred Lindholiii, Scott Markcwitz, Hank 
DeVrc, Hans Gmoser. 

You couki think of them as defining knots at the ends 
of a string 50 years long. At one end — Shane McCon- 
key, 39, who tragically died earlier this year in the Ital- 
ian Dolomites while attempting the kind of ski-launched flight 
that had established liim as extreme skiings most photographed, 
popular athlete. At the nascent end of the sport-chromosomal 
string — Shane s father, Jim McConkey, 83, the most photo- 
graphed cliff -jumper and wild terrain skier of the \95(h and 
196()s, once labeled by SKI Mtmaziiw as "Father of Extreme." 

Ten years before Swiss Sylvain Saudan named himself ''skiciir 
de V impossible " ]\m McConkey's backcountry ski exploits 
were ;ilready the stuff of legend. If he can be called the father 
of extreme, his son Shane was assuredly its 21st century' mes- 
siah, worshipped by thousands of adoring young fans. Between 
the two men has been the rise of a minor participation sport, 
eventually so compelling in its risk-inflated adventure that it has 
become the contemporary image of skiing as a sport in movies, 
advertising and on magazine covers. 



Truth be told, Jim McConkey didn't play a huge role in his 
son's blossoming as an extreme skier. Jim and his second wife 
Glenn, Shane's niother, divorced when the boy was three. Glenn, 
a certified instructor, moved fiiom Vancouver to her home state of 
California, where at Squaw Valley she introduced Shane to ski- 
ing, a lot of it oS-pistc. (A Masten racer, Glenn lives in Park City 
today.) 

The boy regularly visited his fither at Whistler where the two 
skied togedier. As a teenager, Shane went east to Vermont's Burke 
Mountain Academy. Burke drilled him well in the fiandamentals. 
In 1987, at age 17, he ranked as one of America's 20 best ski rac- 
ers. His technique was sound. 

"There's no shortcut to becoming a good adventure skier," Jim 
told ISHA award-winning writer Michel Beaudry."A lot of kids 
think they can find success at this extreme skiing thing without 
paying their dues. But without a sound technic;il base, you're 
nowhere." 

It was not lack of ski technique that killed Shane McConkey, 
however. He wasn't on snow when he crashed fatidly hist March. 
After base-jumping from a cliff, he was in mid-air and unable to 
release the binding on a ski diat was entangled. When he did fire 
himself of the ski, it was too late to open his parachute. 
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FATHER (facing pa<;c). In 1962, 
Jim McConkey leaped a hundred 
feet over the ski-equipped aircraft 
of pioneer mountain pilot Jim 
Davies on the Canoe Glacier in 
the Canadian Rockies. Looking 
on in the background is 1 9- 
year-old Nancy Greene, who five 
years later would become the first 
women's World Cup champion. 





SON. Shane McConkey and extreme skiers of the 21st 
Century launch themselves off precipices hundreds of feet high, 
equipped ivith tving-suits to jly like Icarus, deploying a para- 
chute to brake the descent. In 1999, when base-jumping was 
new and before the wing craze began, Shane experimented uHth 
sky-diving Jrom a helicopter, making this parachute landing 
at Tliompson Pass, Alaska. In 2009 in Italy's Dolomites, he 
never had a chance to open the chute. 



In Powder and similar magazines, Shane is presented as the 
most influential skier who ever lived. To young off-piste ski- 
ers he arguably is. About a dozen years ago, Shane began to 
experiment with a radically different shape of a ski for deep 
snow^ — reversing its conventional sidecut and camber. The 
outcome is today's wildly popular rocker ski. Toward the rip and 
tail, the camber is reversed; it is relatively flat underfoot, and the 
overall sidecut is very shallow. The rocker absolutely floats in 
powder — quite a legacy to leave to the sport. 

Performing spectacular layout backflips, tucked double backs, 
and fkjnt flips, Shane performed for more than 17 years in 
dozens of adventure ski films, principally made by Matchstick 
Productions. His image filled coundess pages in ski magazines. 
His life paralleled that of his father. 

Over a period of 20 years, starting five years after the end of 
World War II, Jim etched turns on the covers of the ski maga- 
zines and skied the steeps and cliff-hopped in films made with 
Hans Gmoser, Lu^ Foeger and others. During a Foeger-or- 
ganized filmmaking trip to the Columbia Icefields near the 
Alberta-British Columbia border, he almost died when he fell 
85 feet down into a crevasse. A roped Toni Matt managed to 
pull him out in a rescue chronicled in the November 1948 is- 
sue of SKI Magazhic. 

After earning his Canadian Ski Instructors certification, Jim 



taught at Gray Rocks in the Laurentians, at Badger Pass in 
Yosemite, and firam 1953 to 1960 for Alf Engen at Alta. Here 
photographers Fred Lindholm and George Swartz took mu- 
seum-quality black-and- whites of Jim in steep, deep powder, 
and catapulting himself off rocky outcroppings. 

In the mid-1960s, Hans Gmoser invited Jim to the Bugaboos, 
where he stayed in a logging camp. Jim performed monstrous 
leaps off a 40-foot-high cliff that came to be known as "Mad 
Mad McConkey." When Gmoser opened his new Bugaboo 
Lodge for the winter of 1968, 1 brought along Lindhohn and 
McConkey, and we generated an eight-page travel feature in 
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Extreme's Father and Son 

continued 

SKI Magazine about a new kind of vaca- 
tion experience, the heli-skiing week. It 
displayed Jim leaping across a crevasse, 
which was not the sort of experience 
Gmoser presumably had in mind for his 
future guests. 

The next winter,Jim took over the ski 
school at Whisder, where he also oper- 
ated a ski and rental shop for the next 17 
years. He continues to ski, hunt, and plays 
non-stop golf Elected to the Canadian Ski 
Hall of Fame, he splits his time between 
summer on an island near Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and winter at a desert home 
in Borrego Springs, California, which he 
shares with his third wife Paule, a Quebec 
native. His friends have included Stein 
Eriksen and the late Toni Sailer. Shane 
spent alternate Christmases with Jim at 
his home. 

"It's the worst tragedy of my life," Jim 
says of Shanes death. And a terrible loss, he 
notes, for Shane s widow Sherry and their 
young daughter Ayla, who live at Squaw 
Valley. Near the base of the peak KT22 at 
the beginning of April, a throng of more 
than 1 ,500 people showed up to mourn 
Shane s death. Squaw Valley has renamed 
Eagles Nest, "Shane McConkey's Run." 

Jim s voice cracks under the strain of 
trying to articulate his reaction to Shane s 
death. Had the son carried the notion of 
extreme too far? 

"It's in the nature of the sport to want to 
ski more and more extreme," says Jim. "I 
wanted him to quit base jumping and the 
flying. But he loved doing it. . .and maybe 
he was addicted to the adrenalin rush. 

"Shane's skiing was a continuum of 
what I was doing at his age. But with the 
aerial stunts and wing-suits, it has gone to 
the ultimate." ^ 

FATHER AND SON jumped cliffs with 
abandon, but with a difference. In the hack- 
country on 215cm downhill skis, Jim didn't do 
inverted aerials, while Shane threw forward flips, 
doubles, backflips. . . aided by shorter skis. Right, 
Shane begins a fonmrd off Granite Peak at 
Squaw Valley. Facing page, Jim goes airborne in 
Canada's Bugaboos in 1967. 
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Hans Kraus: 
The Skiers' 
Doctor 

Turning to medicine after a mountaineering 
tragedy, he proved that skier injuries could he 
remedied by exercise rather than by plaster 

By Gretchen Rous Besser, Ph.D. 

For 60 years. Dr. Hans Kraus was an icon in the skiing 
world. Using a revolurionary medical technique, he 
discarded casts and crutches and returned injured skiers 
to the slopes in droves. He was a fitness guru half a cenairy 
ahead of his time, a world-renowned mountain climber, ski 
patrol doctor, and physician sought after to alleviate back pain 
for thousands of sufferers. 

Kraus was born in Trieste, Italy, in 1 90.5 to Rudi Kraus, 
head of a successflil shipping company., and his wife Ella. 
Rudi took the boy on liis first hike in the mountains at age 
4. Kraus later recalled, "My fuher taught me the basic tenets 
of mountaineering — you are never tired, never hungry, never 
thirsty, never cold. 1 soon discovered that you can wait until you 
achieve your goal before you satisfy your needs." 

With the outbreak of World War I, Rudi Kraus moved his 
family to Zurich where young Hans was tutored in English by 
a penurious James Joyce, who was on the verge of becoming 
a leading modernist noveli.st at the time. When, later in life, an 
acquaintance marveled at his having studied English with so 
illustrious a teacher, Kraus quipped,"Yah, but he did nut do 
zotch a goot chob, dit he!" 

After the war, the family moved into a former Hapsburg 
mansion outside Vienna. On weekends, they hiked or skied. 
Kraus took violin and fencing lessons wliile being groomed for 
his fathers shipping business — a prospect he dreaded. Instead, 
he dreamed of a career in medicine. 

When Kraus was 16, a tragic event changed his life. He spent 
the long summer vacation hiking in the Austrian Alps. One day, 
he and his fi-iend Marcus set off on a climb. Kraus led every 
pitch until, near the top, he let Marcus take over — a decision he 
never ceased to regret. From below, he heard a crash, then saw 
Marcus's body flying through the air. Kraus tried desperately to 
hold the rope as it sliced his hands to the bone. Marcus came 
to rest, lifeless, at the bottom of the slope. For years, Kraus felt 
burdened by guilt. This incident confirmed his determination 
to study medicine because "helping people was the only 
worthwhile activity." 

Kraus graduated finm the University of Vienna medical 
school in 1930. As a resident in the University Chnic.he saw 



Kraus, still in bis winter clement in 1 995. 

every imaginable kind of emergency, including innumerable 
dueling gashes. Twice he served as doctor at such affairs of 
honor, where rivals fought bare-chested with cavalry sabers and 
only a roll of black silk protecting their necks. 

Re-habbing Circus Injuries 

Encouraged by his acrobatics coach Hans Kowalski, president of 
the Austrian Sport Teachers Association, Kraas began applying 
therapeutic exercise to his fracture patients. Kowalski would send 
all Ills injured atWetes to the clinic except those with sprains or 
muscle injuries. When Kraus objected that these patients needed 
immobilization, Kowalski rejoined, "That may be so, but I grew 
up in a circus family. Wlien we didn't work, we didn't eat. If we 
twisted a knee or strained a shoulder, we wrapped it in a towel 
soaked with alcohol and held it over steam from a boiling ketde. 
This numbed the joint so we could move it. We did this several 
times a day and were soon back at work." 

This explanation lit a light bulb for Kraus. Shordy thereafter, 
two young skiers came into the clinic with sprained ankles— a 
frequent ski injury in the days of soft leather boots — eager to 
return to the slopes. Kraus suggested an experimental treatment, 
which he warned might not work. Instead of encasing their 
ankles in a pla.ster cast for six to eight weeks, he recommended 
Kowalski's regimen, enhanced by individualized exercise. In a 
week, the two were skiing. 

After presenting liis follow-up report to the august Academy 
of Physicians, Kraus was named surgeon to the Austrian Sport 
Teachers Association in 1934. That same year, he visited the 
United States. 
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"New York was a ver^' exciting city," he recalled. "There 
were no traffic jams.You could go anywhere you wanted, in 
clean subway cars, for a nickel. With the end of the Depression, 
people were optimistic and eager to work." 

Although tempted to move to the States, Kraus had a 
flourishing practice, a slew of friends, and tiie Alps for skiing 
and chmbing.The decision was made for him when Hider 
entered Austria on March 1 5, 1 938. Kraus left the same day. 
"An SS guard stopped me at the railroad station to demand 
why I was leaving Austria before the great plebiscite. I replied 
that this was precisely the reason — I had to retrieve my family 
documents so I could vote for Hider." This was a He. Kraus s 
papers would have shown he had two Jewish grandparents. 

A few months later, Kraus sailed for the States, hi New York, 
the chief of the fracture service at Columbia Presbyterian 
Hospital agreed to hire him as "assistant surgeon" while he 
crammed for his licensing exam. After passing, Kraus rented 
space in another doctors office for three hours a week, waiting 
for patients to wander in. The rest of the time he worked at the 
fi^cture clinic. 

Life changed for Kraus on the day that Hannes Schneider 
sent him a new patient, J. Negley Cooke, who was to become 
a partner with Roland Palmedo in the founding of Vermont's 
Mad River Glen and a pioneering flind-raiser for the U.S. Ski 
Team. "Cookie sat waiting in my office with his leg in plaster 
from ankle to hip," Kraus said. "He had injured his knee skiing 
in New Hampshire, where a local practitioner had immobilized 
him, as tradition required. I removed the plaster and, using 
gende motion with ethyl cliloride spray, was able to obtain 
good range of motion at the first session. After a few more 
treatments. Cookie went off to Sun Valley to ski. He soon sent 
me another patient with a sprained ankle. When I asked how 
Cookie was, his friend said, 'He's doing so well that he's going 
to race tomorrow.' I fired off a telegram warning him not to 
race. His answer came back:Too LATE. RACED. Knee Fine. 
Hurt Shoulder. Want To See You Friday So Can Ski 
On Weekend.' " 

This second injury responded to treatment as well as the first. 
Cooke was back on the slopes that weekend. As this story went 
the rounds of the skiing community, Kraus's trickle of patients 
swelled to a stream. Hannes Schneider and his Austrian ski 
mstructors kept sending injured friends to Kraus, who became 
known as the "skiers' doctor." 

Climbing Addiction 

Through Cooke, Kraus met AUce Wolfe Kiaer, organizer 
of the first American women's ski team and daughter of 
conductor Wiltcr Damrosch, wlio was to become a Kraus 
patient. When Kraus confided that he Uked New York but 
missed climbing, she introduced him to Fritz Wiessner, leader 
of two Himalayan expeditions. The two became formidable 
climbing partners, setting up more than 60 first ascents of the 
Shawangimk cliffs near New Paltz, New York. Until age 79, 
Kraus's weekend acdvit\' was climbing in the Gunks, where 
his name became legendary. In August, he would close his 



office for the month and go further afield, to the Tetons, Wind 
Rivers, Bugaboos, or Dolomites, hi winter, he skied. 

hi 1945, Kraus joined the Belleayre, New York, Ski Patrol, 
where he served for 25 years as the patrol's doctor. He 
was one of the first to recommend using a backboard for 
stabihzing potential neck and spine injuries on the slope. This 
safety precaution prevented exacerbating the injury during 
transportation by toboggan and ambulance, hi fact, Kraus 
once saved a young man from becoming a paraplegic by 
accompanying him to the hospital and making sure the doctor 
on duty kept die parieiit's neck immobilized. Although he 
patrolled every weekend, Kraus gladly gave up his skiing to tend 
to the injuries of fellow skiers. 

Short, muscular, and lithe, Kraus was aware of the immense 
physical demands of his favorite sports. In his personal 
experience, he knew the importance of exercise for staying 
in peak physical shape. When Columbia University opened 
a physical therapy department in 1 946, Kraus signed up 




Kniiis ami wife AAk/i at Bclkayre, XewYork, c. 1950. He served as the 
resort's Ski Patrol director for 25 years. 



and was soon in charge of the posture clinic with Dr Sonja 
Weber Together they devised a set of structural and fiincrional 
measurements to assess the effectiveness of therapeuric 
exercise. Ultimately known as the Kraus- Weber tests, these 
measurements checked strength and flexibility of key posture 
muscles in the back, abdomen, hip, and hamstrings. The crirical 
element in rehabihtiirion was e.xercise tailored to individual 
needs as defined by the K-W tests. 

Responding to a rise in the incidence of back pain after 
the war, Columbia opened a mulri-discipUnary back clinic in 
1 945 with a staff of orthopedic surgeons, neurologists, neuro- 
surgeons, internists, and psychiatrists. Although 82 percent of 
the 3,000 parients whom Kraus and his crew saw exhibited 
no pathology, their back and hamstring muscles were sriff, 
their trunk muscles weak. Kraus treated several hundred with 
exercises aiined at strengthening, limbering, relaxing, and 
stretching. Nearly 80 percent of those he followed for up to 10 
years improved. 
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Kraiis and Madi on a break during a climb in the Italian Dolomites, c. 1963. 

Kraus's discovery was rcvolurioiiary."We now knew that 
a high percentage of back problems were due to muscle 
dysfimction." 

Extending K-W testing to a sample of healthy children, Kraus 
was alarmed to find that 60 percent failed at least one test. In 
1 952, he received permissicin to test the school children of 
Zurich. They did significandy better, with a failure rate of only 
10 percent.The Swiss physical education program included 
one hour of daily exercise and 
gymnastics and one monthly field 
trip into the mountains. Similar 
results were obtained when Kraus 
sampled 2,000 children in Austria 
and Italy. 

Through an introduction fix)m 
Olympic sculler Jack Kelly (father 
of Princess Grace), Kraus brought 
his findings to the attention ot 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
The media raised a hue and cry. 
"Are We Becoming a Nation of 

Softies?" read a cover story in Ntwsweek (September 26, 1955). 
Immediately impressed, Eisenhower founded the Presidents 
Council on Youth Fitness, appointed I^chard NLxon as its head 
and cabinet members to its board, but in the end, litde was 
accomphshed. 

JFK Connection 

When John E Kennedy took office, the American public was 
unaware that he suffered Irom Addison's disease and chronic 
back pain so acute that, in private, he often used crutches. 
Officially, he had injured his back when the PT boat he was 
commanding in World Wir II was rammed by the enemy. 
Despite three ineffectual back operations — in 1943, 1948, and 
1956 — he was in constant pain. 

In May 1960, Kennedy threw his back out while shoveling 
a clod of earth at a tree-planting ceremony in Canada. Dr. 
Kraus was finally called in more than a year later, on October 




Skiing in the Alps shortly after graduation fiom the University of 
I 'ienna medical school, c. 1930. 



16, 1961 . Finding the President suffering irom muscle stiffness 
and weakness, Kraus prescribed "a slowly increasing program 
of abdominal muscle strengthening and back and hamstring 
stretching exercises," supported by electrotherapy and ethyl 
chloride spray — his trademark magic. Kraus agreed to fly to 
Washington three rimes a week on condition that he be given 
absolute control of Kennedy's treatment. In reairn, Kennedy 
exacted the promise that Kraus' treamients be kept secret. 

"I started a hecric schedule of working in my office 6x>m 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m. and then taking the shutde to Washington, where 
a White House car picked me up. Officially, I was there only to 
give the President fitness exercises, as Pierre Salinger made sure 
to tell the world." Within six weeks, Kennedy had improved 
dramatically. Between 1961 and 1963, Kraus spent more time 
with Kennedy than with his own family, which now consisted 
of his wife Madi Springer-Miller — who had been an alternate 
on the 1956 U.S. Olympic ski team and a member of the 1958 
PIS team before they married in 1959 — and their uvo young 
daughters. 

By September 1 963, the President had improved so gready 
that Kraus saw him only once every four or five weeks. For the 
first time in years, Kraus traveled to Europe to climb with Ciino 
Solda, a guide and fi-iend since 1950. They made a difficult 
new route to the top of a mountain that was only marked on 

the chart by its altitude. Solda 
recommended naming this peak 
after Kennedy. That same night, 
Kraus was called back suddenly 
to treat the President, who had 
twisted liis leg playing golf He 
brought back two photographs 
of the mountain, which he 
showed to Kennedy after treating 
him. "I explained that it was a 
great honor in Europe to have 
a peak named after a foreign 
head of state," Kraus recalled, 
"especially while he was alive. The President agreed, and then 
shook his head.i don't understand how you people climb,' he 
said. This conversation took place in a dressing room near the 
pool. The wall was tiled to a height of seven feet. The top ot 
each tile left a tiny ledge, enough to hold on to with my fingers. 
While hanging irom my hands and placing my feet flat against 
the tiles, I showed the President how I could walk up the wall. 
He nodded. 'Now I see,' he said. Only when riding back to 
the airport did I smile, realizing that I had made a first ascent of 
the west wall of the Wliite House. Solda applied to the Italian 
Deparmient of the Interior, and Cima Kennedy was officially 
put on the map." 

Although JFK may have been Kraus' most famous patient, his 
Park Avenue roster (undisclosed during his years of practice) 
included such luminaries as Robert Kennedy, Angela Lansbury, 
Lauren Baciill, Eleanor Roosevelt, Herbert von Karajan, Danny 
Kaye, Yul BrunnenJack Benny, Lena Horne, Rita Hayworth, 
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Dr. Kraus Recommends 



Haiis Kraus was one of the first physicians 
to prescribe exercises for skiiiiu; fitness, 
hi his October 1 955 Ski Ahmaziiic article 
"Are You Fit to Ski?, he even added 
some pizzazz by using Hollywood model 
Jan Addanis to demonstrate moves that 
he suggested every skier should do in 
preparation for the ski season — including 
25 consecutive knee bends, three 
consecutive pushups, and running up two 
flights of stairs. ..for stirters. 
Other Kraus observarions: 

"Many skiers have stronger than average 
limbs and therefore respond more quickly 
to therapy. One hindrance to their recovery, 
however, is their somewhat impetuous 
tendency to go skiing the day after they 
break a leg. 

"Most in this countr%' are hardlv fit 




Kraus in his XewYork office, c. 1950. 



for ordinary living, let alone for a 

strenuous acrivitN" like skiing The 

source of this problem lies in our 
sedentary habits and mechanized 
society. 

"The primary' cause of ski accidents 
is skiing beyond one s abilit)' — and 
any physic;illy unfit skier, beginner or 
e.xpert, is continually skiing beyond 
his abilitv'." 

Wilter Prager, 1 933 world downhill 
champion and Dartmouth ski team 
coach in the 1 930s ;uid late 1 94( >s, 
added his own endorsement to l^r. 
Kraus' regimen.: "The exercises 
prescribed by Dr. Kraus should be 
performed religiously by all skiers," 
not only to avoid accidents, but to 
derive more enjoyment from skiing." 



Greta Garbo, and others. Some, like Arthur Godfi-ey, Lowell 
Thomas, and Katherine Hepburn, became fi-iends. Mike 
Wallace called Kraus "Back Doctor to the Stars." 

Kidd Credits Olympic Silver 

In the ski world, team doctors sideUned Billy Kidd with 
back pain requiring surgery which would prevent him fi-om 
competing in the 1964 Olympics. On his own, Kidd found 
his way to Kraus, who treated him with "a combination of 
exercise, rela.xarion, visualization, and self-hypnosis." When 
Kidd swept to second in slalom at Imisbruck, the first 
American male to win an Olympic medal, he credited Kraus 
with enabUng him to compete. Kraus was inducted into the 
U.S. National Ski Hall of Fame in 1974. 

Kraus was fi-equendy interviewed on television in the late 
1 96f)s after pubhshing his landmark book Backache, Stress, and 
Temion (1965), which sold more than a million copies. He 
wrote several other books for lay and professional readers, 
such as Principles and Practice ofTlicrapeutic Kxerciscs (1950), 
mostly written in long-hand on a climbing trip to the Tetons, 
Hypokinetic Disease: Diseases Produced by Lack of Exercise (1961), 
Clinical Treatment of Back and Neck Pain (1970), one of the first 
studies to link heart disease with a sedentary life, and the usefiil 
Sports Injury Handbook (1987,2001). 

Between 1 972 and 1 984, Kraus was responsible for the 
largest and most successfial back program ever attempted in this 
country. Fostered by nearly a thousandYMCAs under director 
Alexander Melleby, with a teaching corps of 6,000 physical 
educators trained to administer uniform exercises, theYMCA's 
"Way to a Healthy Back" reached an estimated population of 
300,000. More than 80 percent of its participants improved 



after six weeks. At its height, the program ran in the U.S., 
Canada, Japan, Taiwan, and Australia. 

Unfortunately, the YMCAs program lapsed after Melleby s 
retirement in 1 986. Kraus had underwritten much of the cost, 
flown around the country at his own expense, and personally 
trained 5,000 YMC A stafl^ members. His satisfaction came fixjm 
having helped large numbers of people overcome chronic pain. 

Kraus practiced medicine until age 89. He died in his 
Manhattan home in New York City on March 6, 1995 at the 
age of 90. 

Although his medical practice included presidents and 
athletes, symphony conductors and Hollywood stars, he treated 
everyone aUke. Money and status made no impression on 
Kraus. His primary motivation was to make people well. His 
pride derived from saving thousands from surgery. 

Hans Kraus' emphasis on physical fitness was light years 
ahead of his time. By measuring children's lack of fitness in 
the 1 950s, he anticipated the obesity epidemic of the 2000s. 
He served recreational skiers and racers alike by overturning 
conventional methods of treating injuries. His 25 volunteer 
years on the National Ski Patrol epitomized his devotion 
to helping others. His emphasis on physiciil conditioning 
through exercise has become axiomatic. His reservations 
about back surgery have been corroborated in recent years. 
The prescription of physical therapy in rehab has escalated in 
his wake.The influence of Hans Kraus during his lifetime and 
beyond has been incalculable, for the skiing conununity and for 
the country at lai^e. ^ 

Gretclien Bcsser is National Historian of the National Ski Patrol 
System (NSPS). 
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The Incredible 
Emile Cochand 

Tlie first pro ski instructor to arrive in 
North America, this extraordinary Sunss 
founded the continent's first professional ski 
school and created its first ski resort. 

By Chas Maclean Cochand 
With Morten Lund and Doug Pfeiffer 

At the turn of the 2()th century in Canada, the most 
popular recreational winter sport was snowshoe 
racing. The residents of Quebec loved the spectacle of 
competitors racing across the snow on great, elongated frames 
of bent wood strung with gut. Snowshoes were wonderflil for a 
5()-yard dash, for leisure travel across snow and, of course, were 
essential for fiir trappers and hunters. But snowshoeing was 
terribly slow, hard work compared to skiing. The tradition clung 
for a time, but 50 yean after the arrival of skis and instructors 
brouglit an abnost 100 percent sliift to skis. Canada's Laurentian 
chain was North America s earliest and biggest concentration of 
ski resorts. Why and how did this hotbed of skiing develop? 

Unquestionably, a great deal was due to a Swiss, Emile 
Constant Cochand, who arrived in North America well in 
advance of any other professional instructor. Departing from 
Switzerland in 1911, he landed at Halifa.\, Nova Scotia, on 
September 16 aboard the steamship Tlw GiriiifUH, carrying 
aboard 100 pairs of hickory skis, sLx bobsleds, and 20 small 
competition sleds, or luges. Emile Cochand was here to start 
a winter sports center at the invitatit^n of the Montreal Ski 
Club, in particular Lorne MacGibbon, a man so enthused over 
providing ski instruction for himself and his friends that he 
fronted the entire cost of Cochands equipment and travel. He 
arranged to have Cochand stay for the winter at the Laurentide 
Inn in Ste. Agathe, a village some 50 miles by rail north of 
Montreal. 

The Montreal Ski Club had its winter headquarters near Ste. 
Agathe des Monts in a bare-bones, converted summer lodge 
near Ste. Agathe known as the Lake Manitou Club, a place 
without central heating, indoor plumbing, or other pretentions 
to luxury. Ste. Agathe had only the bare beginnings of skiing 
in the form of touring by hardy Montreal Ski Club members 
whose excursions across the fields were a bit on the rough side, 
given their lack of basic ski touring technique. 

So 1 9-year-old Cochand s arrival as the Laurentians' first 
instructor was a godsend to Ste. Agathe. Cochand had two 
years of instruction experience at the Hotel Dent dejaman 
in the town of Caux, Switzerland, and had been chosen as 
one of a few instructors qualified to teach skiing to Swiss 
military officers. Cochand also was jumping and cross-country 




Cochand, age 19, at La Sagiie, Switzerland, tmtli his shiiiig trophies, 1909. 



champion of the Suisse Romande, the French-speaking western 
region of Switzerland. He had arrived expecting cniploymciit 
as a ski instructor and winter sports director in Ste. Agathe, with 
no intention of building a resort himself or founding a skiing 
dynasty — yet he was to do both. 

MacGibbon and the Montreal Ski Club 

His sponsor, Lorne MacGibbon, had been a member of the 
Montreal Ski Club since its founding in 1905 and a man of 
considerable economic heft in the province of Quebec as 
president of the Bank of Montreal. Altruistically, he wanted to 
bring skiing to Ste. Agathe to spur its anemic economy. Selfishly, 
he wanted to learn how to ski decently, having been frustrated 
at years of being stuck at the "ingenue skier" level without 
prospect for improvement simply because no qualified ski 
instructors had yet appeared in Quebec. 

MacGibbon had seized the opportunity that presented itself 
when his friend Ernest Desbaillets, manager of Montreal's 
Ritz Carlton Hotel, decided to visit his native Switzerland 
in the fall of 1909. MacGibbon managed to persuade 
Desbaillets to take whatever detours necessary to procure an 
experienced Swiss ski instructor, someone who could speak 
French well enough to make himself understood in French- 
speaking Quebec and who could speak English well enough 
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to teach skiing to the anglophone Montrealers in the club. 
MacGibbon would foot all necessary expenses. 

By some small miracle, the elegant but very determined 
Desbaillets managed to find just such an instructor. One fall day 
in 1 909 he knocked at the door of a small farmhouse in die 
hamlet of La Sagne in the mountains above Lake Neuchatel, 
asking to see one Emile Constant Cochand, who had been 
pointed out as admirably suited to the requirements in all 
respects, except his English was a litde shaky. The question was 
this: would he leave his native land for a drastic change-of-life 
voyage to a nebulous destination far, far away. 

The village of La Sagne had already had a considerable 
history in skiing. In the late 18(K)s, the village fathers had been 
so far-sighted as to hire a Norwegian skier to instruct villagers 
willing to educate themselves as winter guides in order to 
attract to La Sagne the rich British winter tourists who had 
begun descending on the alpine countryside intent on skiing. 
Young Cochand had been an outstanding skier ever since his 
first race in the village at age 6. Not able to afford more elegant 
equipment, he had headed down the course with his ordinary 
everyday boots nailed to a pair of barrel staves — and won. 
Surely this was a born skier. 

From Switzerland to Canada 

A dozen yean later, 19-year-old Emile was the ski jumping 
and cross-country champion of the region and one of his 
country's outstanding instructors. He had, as noted earlier, 
taught cross-country skiing for two winters in the village of 
Caux, Switzerland, and had also taught skiing to Swiss Army 
ofiicers. At that point in his life, as Emile once recalled,"! was 
approached by Mr. Desbaillets. He asked me if I would like to 
go to Canada." For some reason, perhaps the joy of a highly 
charged chaUenge, young Emile said yes, but that it would 
take him two years to pull up stakes in Switzerland, buy the 
equipment necessary for a start-up winter sports program, and 
fi-eight it, along with himself, to Canada. 

Cochand 
handled this drastic 
change of life with 
a deftness that 
left no question 
that here was an 
extraordinary 
young man. He 
crossed France 
by train with 
his strange 
ba^pge stored 
m accompanying 
freight cars, got 
all the gear across 
the Channel to 
England, and there 

booked passage for Cochand (right) points out the finer nuances of proper ski technique to students at Ste.Agathe des Monts, 1912. 



North America. On arrival at Halifax, customs officen found 
the Swiss fellows skis exotic but understandable in a country 
often buried in snow. 

Once in Montreal, Cochand was reassured by the sight of 
Mount Royal, rising out of the city as a hint possibly of larger 
mountains to the north. Cochand was aLso rea.ssured when 
he found he could basically understand the somewhat strange 
French spoken here. Emile soon met Monsieur Desbaillets and 
got instructions on how to take the petite train du uord for Ste. 
Agathe des Monts. 

Disappointing Introduction 

No one had mentioned that the Laurentians, an ancient, 
much-eroded chain of mountains, ranged in average height 
about 1,500 feet and that the giant of them all, Mt.Tremblant, 
standing somewhat north of Ste. Agathe, topped off at a 
distincdy mediocre 3,000 feet. As the train wound its way 
north, Cochand gazed in vain for the sort of mountains he had 
known in Switzerland. He saw only a rolling countryside of 
endless trees aflame with fall color and distant peaks rising no 
more than modesdy in the background. At least it looked like 
good touring terrain. 

Soon after his arrival at Ste.Agathe, Emile met Lorne 
MacGibbon at his summer home at Lac des Sables near the 
village. MacGibbon assured him that dozens of his friends, 
inexperienced skiers all, were waiting to take lessons as soon 
as possible. Cochand at once began to explore the Ste. Agathe 
countryside. What he found was that all the cleared land 
consisted of fenced-in private acres belonging to the habitants, 
farmers eking out a precarious existence on the thin soil of the 
Laurentian range. They were not even remotely interested in 
opening their fences during winter so this young man with a 
strange French accent could lay out trails on which he and his 
friends could gUde merrily along on their long boards. 

Emile saw that he had an uphill task ahead, but his nauire 
was such that when the going got tough he uttered some 
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Tlte Robinson farmhouse (a.k.a. Minnetaka Cottage) in 1915. 

unprintable French under his breath and got on with it. hi 
this case, he found what terrain could possibly be put to use 
and what small areas were open to the public. Soon the snow 
began to fall, and fall and fall. There was more new snowfall 
than he'd ever seen. Emile was also struck by the intense 
cold, 20 degrees below what was normal for a winter day in 
Switzerland. However, he was young, fit, and — thanks to Franz, 
the Swiss chef at the Laurentide — well fed. Soon he was out in 
all weather, educating Montreal Ski Club members in the fine 
points of skiing. 

Emile was not your distant, demanding instructor. His 
Swiss training taught him that client happiness was the key to 
success and he applied his youthfiil enthusiasm so eng-agingly 
that the Montreal Ski Club members he taught were more 
than satisfied. But their numbers remained fairly low in the 
beginning of that first winter. 

In late November, therefore, MacGibbon suggested to 
Emile that to draw more clients fix)m the city, he stage a 
demonstration of skiing for the many Montreal guests currendy 
staying with him at Lac des Sables. Many of the guests had 
never seen skiing before. Emile was able to demonstrate the 
beautifiil telemark turn, the acrobatic "cross jump turn," and 
refined ski touring and jumping techniques. 

In the weeks that followed, Cochand took small parties ft-oni 
the Lac Manitou Club along the trails he had managed to find 
around Ste. Agathe From a historical point of view, despite its 
low-rise terrain, Ste. Agathe was ahead of almost every other 
place to ski on the North American continent. 

In the rest of eastern Canada, interest in cross-country 
touring was stirring only in one other place in Quebec, at Gray 
Rocks, a four-season lodge in St.Jovite, bought as a family 
home by lumber man George Wheeler in the late 1800s. By 



1905,Wheeler's rimber stands were 
ruined by a fire, so the family had 
begun hosting sportsmen and laid 
on a few winter tours for the skiers 
who came around. But Gray Rocks' 
amateur ski guides could not teach 
the kind of expert technique that 
Cochand could — and Gray Rocks did 
very little ski business by comparison. 

And in American snow country 
south of the Canadian border, there 
was only one recognized teacher in 
the sport during the 1910s and that 
was Carl Howelsen, a Norwegian 
immigrant who moved to Denver 
in 1911 and began giving lessons 
on a small scale. In 1913, Howelsen 
moved to Steamboat Springs and 
taught jumping and cross-country to 
locals fiTom 1914 until he returned to 
Norway in 1922. 

In the East, the first American inn to 
remain open in winter, the Lake Placid 
Club in upstate New York, provided 
skis for its guests but did not hire a profession;il ski instructor 
until 1920 — by that time, Cochand had been teaching in the 
Laurentians for a decade. The second American inn to have 
a ski school. Peckett's-on-Sugar Hill, New Hampshire, hired 
its first instructor in 1928. During that same year on the West 
Coiist, the Hotel Aliwahnee at Yosemite National Park opened 
for all four seasons, hiring two Sv^dss instructors with one 
"Ernest Des Baillets" as the winter sports director. 

Holiday Festival Scores 

A month after his demonstrations of skiing for visitors to 
Ste. Agathe, Cochand staged a larger "Chrismias celebration 
of winter sport," designed to give him a chance to become 
more familiar with the habitants and draw their attention to 
the sport of skiing. He organized jumping and cross-country 
demonstrations, festive ice skating and bobsledding, and a 
Christmas parade of decorated farm sleighs. He also had a 
snowshoe race, the popular winter competition. The farmers' 
sleighs made a splendid display with their horses wearing bells, 
high-stepping, and snorting clouds of steam as they pranced, 
hauling sleighs fiill of people in furs and colorful knit hats. 

Cochand, with the support of several \qcA sportsmen, built 
the first bobsled run in Ste. Agathe for the winter. He had cut 
the bob run on the Grey Nuns' property on Tour du Lac north 
of Parent's Bridge. Horses hauled Emile's heavy bobsled to 
the top and then Emile steered while the three often-terrified 
passengers accelerated down the track in a sv^drl of snow and 
screams. M. Parent, the mayor of Ste. Agathe, had rounded 
out the village's winter attractions, creating a skating rink by 
plowing snow off a large section of the ice on Lac des Sables. 
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Emile demonstrated skijoring, being towed at high speed 
behind a horse racing across the snow-covered portion of the 
laice. People watching marvelled at the speed as Emile buUcted 
with what seemed like reckless abandon across the snow. 

The exhibition was a success, and many of the farmers who 
attended enjoyed themselves, becoming more sympathetic to 
Emile s appeals to remove sections of fencing for cross-county 
trails. By the end of Cochand s first winter at Ste Agathe in 
191 1-1912, skiing was no longer an oddity. The village was 
taking small steps toward becoming a winter resort. 

But now Cochand faced a decision. The number of lessons 
given had not put enough in the bank to see him through the 
summer. He could go back to Switzerland or he could find 
a way to survive tlirough the sunuuer. He cast lus lot with 
Canada and decided to stay. 

Polishing English Skills Afloat 

And he soon found a way to stay. Through connections in 
the Montreal Ski Club, he was hired for the summer by Sir 
Hugh Allan s famous Allan Steamship Company, operating 
cruise ships out of Montreal during the summer months. 
Cochand ftmctioned as a cruise guide, answering questions 
fiom passengers, improving his English so that by his second 
winter in Canada, 1912-1913, he was able build his clientele of 
English-speaking skiers. 

Winter attendance during Cochand's second season rose 
considerably over that of the first, especially after Montreal Ski 
Club president Thomas Drummond had organized a jumping 
competition just outside Ste Agathe. The Montreal Ski Club 
had held ski jumping meets in the Westmount section of 
Montreal ever since the club's founding in 1905, and had even 
hosted the first Canadian Ski Jumping Championships in 1909. 
So the club had all the right connections to entice ski clubs 
on the East Coast to take part. One group even came up from 
the all-Norwegian Nansen Ski Club in Berlin Mills, New 
Hampshire. 

The meet grew into such a high-profile event that Quebec's 
governor-general, the Duke of Connaught, arrived to 
ofiicially open the event. Emile led off the field events with an 
exhibition of various ski techniques, followed by a successfial 
jump meet. Some competitors, to the astonishment of the 
crowd, leaped more than 70 feet. Almost all the current phases 
of the sport of skiing had truly been introduced into the 
Laurentians. A good number of spectators fi-oni Montreal went 
back to spread the word of Cochand's expertise and pleasing 
demeanor among Montreal society. The school at Ste.Agathe 
attracted new pupils, some fiom wealthy families, others fiom 
the families of foreign diplomats stationed in Montreal. 

The school roster in the second season, 1912-1913, included 
such high-profile pupils as M. Bonnin, the French consul in 
Montreal and Count Joachim von l^ibbentrop, attache at the 
German consulate, later foreign minister of Nazi Germany. Not 
least, in terms of prestige, Sir Mortimer Davis, president of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, arrived on the scene. 



Lea Berger: A Team Emerges 

By the end of lus second winter, Emile's clientele increased 
enough so that he could earn a year-round living. When 
winter subsided he began laying out more trails, now with real 
cooperation from local landowners. His next season, 1913- 
1914, was marked by a solid clientele, and that gave him time 
to court a woman vital to his future — Lea Berger, a young 
Swiss working as a governess in Montreal who had come 
up as a vacationer during his first two winters in Ste. Agathe. 
Being a governess was one of the few ways at the time that a 
young woman could work outside home, reap the education 
of foreign travel, and improve her chances for a good marriage. 
Lea's parents were restaurateurs near Bern. Lea herself had 
graduated from the famous Cordon Bleu cooking school in 
Paris. 

Lea was taken with the attractive 23-year-oId despite his 
meager income. Emile was charmed m turn by the young 
Swiss: she was both a skilled cook and had seen enough of the 
world to be mature for her age. 

In 1914 Emile and Lea married and Lea was soon preg:iant 
with their first child, Yvonne. They had decided not to live in 
Montreal during the summer but to begin looking for a place 
in which they and their daughter could five together. Neither 
had the wherewithal to buy a house outright but they could 
rent or mortgage if the cost were modest. They found not 
only such a place through good friend Jack Kerr, a keen skier, 
treasurer of the Montreal Ski Club, and owner of a large 
sporting goods store in Montreal. It was called Minnetaka 




Emile, Lea, and baby Yvonne in Ste.Agathe, 1915. 
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Cottage and lay about two niiles from Ste. Marguerite Station, 
several train stops and 15 miles south of Ste. Agathe. 

Taking the cottage would be a giant step. It would mean 
feeding and housing the clientele in their own home, 
essentially establishing their own resort. When Kerr took 
Lea and Emile to meet the owner, James Robin.son, he 
agreed to rent it to the young couple with a view to their 
buying it as their profits allowed. It wasn't a wonderful 
house in which to live out the winter — uninsulated and 
with only a stove for heat — but the two had no better 
choice. The young couple needed a home where they could 
raise their baby. 

An Inn's Beginnings 

Minnetaka Cottage had been built as a summer place with 
a screened veranda to keep out the voracious mosquitoes 
and black flies in the summer but there was not much to 
insulate the house against the Canadian winter. There was 
no electricity, no running water, and the toilet was a privy — 
outdoor plumbing. The cottage did have a small farm with 
a stable nearby. But there was more in the air than buying 
a cottage. The house and stable stood on about 500 acres — 
plenty of room for expansion, for fliturc buildings, and for 
ski-touring trails. The convincer was that the property could 
be bought in installments whose amount was scaled to the 
profit fi^om lessons, meals, and accommodations. 



The first unnter would be very difficult. It meant 
accommodating guests in bunks instead of their own room 
in Ste. Agathe. And even with the stove going all night, 
mornings would be so cold that ice would have formed 
over buckets of water standing at a distance ft-om the stove. 
However, the core of Cochand's clientele in the Montreal Ski 
Club had endured winter vacations for years in a lodge almost 
as primitive as the cottage — the Manitou Club. The lure of a 
chance to buy their own home and expand it to a sizable inn 
with guests paying not only for lessons but also for room and 
board was the final enticement — and the Cochands took it. 

Eniile had already built North America s first professional 
ski school to profitability, now he was buying an old cottage 
that was to became "the chalet" under multiple early expan- 
sions, all of it without any existing investment other than the 
sweat of his brow. 

In Emile s words: "I decided this land would and could be 
developed for a ski resort. 1 bargained with Mr. Robinson for 
$500 for 500 acres of land paid as the business developed. We 
then moved in and started our life as pioneers." ^ 

Chas Cochaiid is tlic\^nmdsoti of Emile Cod mi id. Today an attorney 
practiciuji in the U.K., his son Nico was awarded his Canadian Shi 
histnictors Alliance pin four years a^^o, niakiiiii the Cochands the only 
family in Canada who can claim to haue been ski instniaors for more 
than 100 years. Next issue: In Part 2, the Chalet Cochand grows 
fiom its spare beginnings into a thriving Laurentian resort. 





Skiing Heritage Week 2010 

Monday, March 22 — 
Saturday, March 27 

The Canyons 
Park City 
Deer Valley 
Aha /Snowbird 

Skiinc; Heritage Week against the backdrop of Utah's world-renowned fresh powder, 
great weather, and late-season deep snow! An opportunity to experience the Alf Engen Ski 
Museum and U.S. Ski Team headquarters in an Olympic year. Enjoy the camaraderie and 
convenience of lodging at The Canyons' Sundial Lodge studio suites. 

The Skiing Heritage Week package includes five nights at the Sundial Lodge at The 
Canyons Resort, four days of skiing at four legendary Utah resorts, an opening reception, 
three dinners, an on-mountain lunch, the Beekley Dinner and Memorial Lecture, Movers 
and Shakers Evening, ISHA's Annual Awards Night, and additional events hosted by the 
Alf Engen Ski Museum and USST. 

Early reservations are strongly ettcouraged. Call Connie Nelson at the Alf Engen Ski Museum, (435) 658-4240. 
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Where Are They Now 



Chuck Ferries: Rail Pdder 



B Y 



S E T H 



M A S I A 



Houghton, Michigan, 
lies midway up the 
Keeneenaw Peninsula, 
the northernmost appendage of 
the Upper Peninsula. It's home 
to Michigan Tech University, and 
the college owns a ski hill, Mont 
Ripley. It rises 440 feet above the 
Portage Ship Canal. 

It was there in 1946 that the 
college ski coach (and 10th 
Mountain Division veteran) Fred 
Lonsdorf noticed a determined 
7-year-old lurking near the ski 
school classes and imitating what 
he saw. Young Chuck Ferries had 
three siblings, and pretty soon 
Lonsdort'had a thriving junior 
team that grew up to be a talented 
high school squad. Chuck won 
his first slalom at age 10; "By 

13, " Lonsdorf later told Sporls 
Illustrated, "he was beating my 
college men." 

Charles Thompson Ferries III was 
the son and grandson of prominent 
local dentists, and he fiilly expected 
to follow their footsteps. But first he 
wanted to be a ski racer. At 16, he'd 
about had it with Ripley's summit 
elevation of 1,000 feet. In 1953, 
Houghton sent four teens to the Junior 
Nationals at Jackson, Wyoming. Ferries, 

14, finished in the top 10 in slalom, and 

fell in love with the Rockies."! knew I 
needed to train on the big mountains," 
he said. In the autumn of 1 955 he 
climbed out his bedroom window and 
rode the train West. The Union Pacific 
went to Sun Valley, so that's where he 
landed. There was no snow. 

He headed for Utah, where Alta had 
snow, and there he got the classic ski 




In 1963 Sports Illustrated pndiaai big ihiiigs for 
Ferries at the 1964 Iiwsbmck Olympics. Big things 
did happen, but for Billy Kidd and Jitmuie Heuga. 
Both Ferries and Buddy Werner Jell in the slalom. 

bum job, washing dishes and bussing 
tables while learning to ski powder 
with Alf Engen. But by Thanksgiving, 
he broke an ankle, and rode the train 
back to Houghton. 

The following autumn. Ferries rode 
the train again, this time to Aspen. He 
found a ski-bum dormitory, enrolled at 
Aspen High School, and tried out for 
the Aspen Ski Team, coached by Gale 
"Spider" Spence. That spring, at 17, 
he finished fourth in the Roch Cup 
slalom behind Toni Sailer, Christian 
Pravda, and Tom Corcoran. 

The tall, spindly kid was on his way. 
Ski coach Willy Schaeffler brought 
him to the University of Denver. 



Still expecting eventually to practice 
dentistry, he declared for a pre- 
med major. He missed the World 
Championship team for 1958, but 
with the best Americans in Europe 
that season, he won Aspen's Roch Cup 
giant slalom and downhill — and the 
National Championship slalom handily 
in Alyeska, Alaska. 

Over the next three seasons his 
results were mixed. Ferries tended to 
struggle early in the season, then pop 
off spectacular results in the spring. In 
January 1961 he managed to squeeze 
past Buddy Werner to win Alta's Snow 
Cup slalom. Then, back in Aspen, he 
won the Roch Cup slalom by six 
seconds. 

The following fall, while training 
on Ruthie's Run, he hit a road 
and bruised a shoulder. The team 
went straight to Europe, and in 
the Criterium of the First Snow 
at Chamonix, he couldn't plant his 
pole. "I had a hell of a time," Ferries 
remembers."! couldn't finish a practice 
course. After the race. Buddy said 
'Let's finish lunch and go back up to 
practice.' He took me back up, got 
my timing right, and I made about 
six courses in a row. We then went 
on vacation to Zermatt for six weeks. 
Buddy was a proud guy. It was tough 
for him to take a back seat to me in 
slalom, but he helped me. He believed 
that when everybody works together it 
makes everybody stronger. He was the 
greatest." 

When racing resumed after the 
Christmas break. Ferries was ready. At 
Wengen, Switzerland, he was among 
the fastest in the slalom, but straddled 
a gate and was disqualified. The next 
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week, at Kitzbiihel, he won the 
Hahnenkamm slalom over Guy 
Perillat, by .7 second — the first and 
last American to win the race. Then 
he won the slalom at Italy's Cortina 
d'Ampezzo. Meanwhile, his sister 
Barbara was racing in Europe and 
doing well, taking downhill bronze 
at the World Championships at Bad 
Gastein, Austria. 

When not racing, Ferries was 
supposed to be studying. Instead, 
he worked on the Aspen ski patrol 
and traveled to Alaska in the spring 
to train at Alycska and pursue a 
new passion, flying bush planes. He 
missed his chemistry classes and had 
to drop out of pre-mcd. Instead, he 
majored in business and economics. 

In 1963, Sports Illustrated ran a 
cover story on Ferries, predicting 
great things for U.S. skiers — and 
Chuck Ferries in particular — at the 
1964 Innsbruck Olympics. 

At Innsbruck, Ferries and Werner 
both fell in the slalom, opening the 
door for Billy Kidd and Jimmie 
Heuga to medal. 

"After Innsbruck, I was supposed to 
go back to Denver and finish school," 
Ferries says. "But I'd been going to 
school for seven years, and when Head 
offered me a job, I took it." Ferries 
"retired" to sell Head skis in Seattle. In 
1966, Bob Beattie asked him to coach 
the U.S. women's team, and he did 
so through the 1968 Olympics. Then 
he joined K2 to help develop its first 
generation of race skis. Before long he 
became vice president of marketing 
and presided over K2's brilliantly 
quirky ad campaigns of the freestyle 
era. 

K2 founder Bill Kirschner sold the 
fast-growing company to Cummins 
Diesel Co. in 1972. Ferries stayed 
on, but by 1976 he wanted to live in 
the mountains again. In particular, 
he wanted his kids Tom and Ann to 
grow up in Sun Valley. He joined with 
Clay Freeman and Bud Godfrey in 
Wintersports International, a sales 
agency for U.S.-based companies 
overseas. But there was a more 




Ferries in the Hahnenkamm slalom, 1962. He ti'os the 
first, and last, American lo win the race. 

interesting project on the horizon. 

By the mid-197()s, K2 owned nearly 
a quarter of the U.S. ski market. Ferries 
knew that was a sort of market-share 
ceiling. Rossignol, the leading brand, 
had 30 percent, and if you counted 
the Austrian Victories and everyone 
else, where would fijrther growth 
come from? K2's management knew 
it could win more space in ski shops 
with a second brand, just as Fischer 
had done with Kastle and Rossignol 
with Dynastar. In 1977 Ferries agreed 
to create that second brand — Precision 
Skis (Pre), and K2 owned it. Ferries 
designed the marketing and the 
distribution structure. At first, all Pre 
skis were made by K2, in K2 molds. 
With the tooling paid for, Pre could 
pour most of its budget into marketing 
and distribution. The result was steady 
growth in a stable market, and more 
market share for K2. 

In 1981, in partnership with 
goggle innovator Bob Smith and 
Dr. Richard Sugden, Ferries bought 
Scott USA out of bankruptcy. Still 



working out of the Sun Valley 
office, his team re-established 
Scott as the world's best-selling 
ski pole. He did well with the 
goggle, too — between them, Scott 
and Smith controlled nearly 70 
percent of the North American 
market for ski goggles. 

In 1982, Ferries joined the U.S. 
Ski Team management group as 
chairman of the board of trustees. 
Then in 1986, with the new 
mountain-bike industry booming, 
Scott launched a line of Scott 
USA bicycles. "We were a Httle 
late for the U.S. market, but we 
were huge in Europe," Ferries 
says. Also in 1986, K2 determined 
they could do better with the Pre 
ski brand by running the sales and 
marketing functions in-house, so 
Ferries relinquished control. 

In 1992 the Scott group, 
partnered with Chicago investor 
Sam Zell, bought the floundering 
Schwinn bicycle company. They 
folded Scott bikes into the enter- 
prise and moved it to Boulder. 
Ferries focused full time on the 
bike business, and within two years 
Schwinn was profitable again. In 
1997 the partners sold the business to 
Questor Corp. 

The following year, the Ferries- 
Smith-Sugden partnership sold Scott 
USA to its European partners, and 
Ferries retired. That lasted only a few 
years. In 2003 the partnership bought 
Chums, a Utah company that made 
the ubiquitous eyegla.ss strap beloved 
of boaters and beach-goers. It became 
a second-generation enterprise run 
largely by the sons and sons-in-law of 
the partners. 

Today, Chuck and his wife Nancy 
live in Sun Valley. He skis about 40 days 
a year, occasionally commuting to the 
Chums office in Utah in his Cessna 210. 
They spend six weeks each summer 
windsurfing in Hood River, Oregon. 

"How could you have a better life?" 
Ferries asks. "I've done everything 1 
wanted to do. I've been very, very 
lucky." ^ 
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Skier's Bookshelf 



The Latin Landmark Where the World Cup Was Born 




PortillorThe 
Spirit of the 
Andes 

By Henry Pxircell 



Portillo 



Ski resort 
histories are 
typically bought by 
long-time season 
pass holders and local resi- 
dents. There are few such denizens 
at Portillo, because it is a stand-alone 
resort hotel locked in the vastness of 
the Andes. But the resort's principal 
owner — and its operator for more 
than 40 years — Henry Purcell, has 
produced a coffee-table book that 
ski aficionados around the world will 
want to own. 

In its pages appear the greatest ski- 
ers of the modern sport — Emile Allais, 
Jean-Claude Killy, and Stein Eriksen, 
to mention only three. In part, they 
came to Portillo for the same reason 
thousands ot other skiers do: because 
if you really love skiing, you can't wait 
until November to taste snow, and if 
you want steep chutes, splendid food, 
and the closed society of other ski 
nuts, you come to this lone yellow 
hotel, which functions somewhat like 
an ocean liner improbably beached on 
a high-mountain pass. 

The resort at 9,500 feet sits next to 
a pass that for centuries has enabled 
travelers and goods to move across the 
Andean divide between Chile and Ar- 
gentina. The snow lies deep in August, 
and avalanches are frequent. Portillo 
is actually among the western hemi- 
sphere's oldest dedicated alpine ski 
resorts. The first skiers in 1887 were 
Norwegian engineers building the 
trans-Andean railroad. In the 1 930s, 
a small Hotel Portillo accommodated 



guests. The railroad (no longer in use) 
served as a lift, affording a 3,000-foot 
vertical descent. 

The present Hotel Portillo opened 
in 1949. it was government-owned, 
with a primitive chairlift. Pioneer- 
ing, charismatic world ski champion 
Emile Allais was the ski school direc- 
tor. It came to happen that Allais was 
followed by a bunch of distinguished 
directors. They included Olympic 
gold medalists Stein Eriksen, Othmar 
Schneider, and Pepi Stiegler; Peter 
Estin and Sigi Grottendorfer from 
Sugarbush; and in recent years PSIA 
demonstration team member and 
technique authority Michael Rogan. 

Beginning in the 1950s, European 
and North American ski teams adopt- 
ed Portillo as their favorite summer 
on-snow training camp. Ski and boot 
designers used it to test new equip- 
ment. On the steep Kilometro Lauzado 
run, Americans Dick Dorworth and 
CBVaughan in 1963 set a new world 
speed record of 1 68 kilometers per 
hour. Californian Steve McKinney 
later broke through the 200 kph bar- 
rier here. 

The government sold Portillo to 
private investors, led by Dick Aldrich 
and Bob Purcell with his 26-year- 
old nephew Henry Purcell as general 
manager (a graduate of the Cornell 
School of Hotel Management, he had 
worked for Hilton). To celebrate, the 
new owners in 1961 iiwited theVIPs 
of North American skiing to come 
to Portillo. As it happened, the special 
guests spent their first day in a rail- 
road tunnel closed by avalanche. They 
included metal ski inventor Howard 
Head, Mt.Tremblant ski school head 
Ernie McCulloch, coach Willy Schaef- 
fler, short-ski pioneer Clif Taylor, and 
Skiing publisher Merrill Hastings. 

Portillo 's peak moment came five 



years later when it hosted the 1 966 
FIS World Alpine Skiing Champion- 
ships, the only such event ever held 
in the Southern Hemisphere. Because 
the hotel's rooms were filled with rac- 
ers, coaches, and officials, and few of 
the media were interested in cover- 
ing a winter sport during the sum- 
mer anyway, Dick Barrymore made a 
movie of the competition, The Secret 
Race. Meeting in the hotel bar, FIS 
officials, unofficially led by the dean of 
European ski writers. Serge Lang, for- 
malized the new World Cup of alpine 
skiing. Jean-Claude Killy won two 
gold medals. The only Austrian gold 
was won by Erika Schinegger, who 
was subsequently discovered to be 
male. It would be an understatement 
to say the first Championships to be 
held in the Southern Hemisphere 
were an exotic affair. 

In the years that have since passed, 
the action at Portillo has never 
dimmed. Now, on the monstrous 
peaks lined with precipitous chutes, 
the sport of extreme skiing flourishes. 
Purcell's book is an extravaganza of 
finely reproduced photographs, not 
the least interesting being one of him 
standing alongside Fidel Castro, who 
visited the resort in 1972. Castro 
inadvertently left his revolver behind 
in the dining room. When the iitaitre 
d\ waving the gun, came rushing out 
of the hotel to return it to Castro . . 
. but you have to read the book. It is 
in Spanish and English, and concludes 
with a photographic portfolio to 
dazzle the eyes. — -John Fry 

Portillo: The Spirit of the Andes, by 
Henry Purcell; hardcover, 300 pages; 
published by El Merciirio Aguila;. $90. 
Available from the International Skiing 
History Association. Contact dericson@ 
skiingliistory.org. 
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Hahnenkamm: The History of a Legendary Downhill 



Halinenkamm: 
The Chronicle 
of a Myth 
^J^^I Hv.' By Dr. Alexander 

Wfti^ ^Kj^_>J| Broiiisch. et al 

lmffi|SuuCS^3 /'treated as 
■^^^QjMgjB V_>/a coni- 

iiienioration of 
the Kitzbiihcl Ski 
Clubs (KSC) lOOth anniversary in 2(KI2, 
the English-language version of Hiilitieii- 
kavvn-.Tlie Chronicle of a Myth was finally 
made available in mid-November of this 
year after the book had been published in 
German seven years earlier. Picking the 
book up will tell you why it took so long 
to trajLslate. Midsized (11 % .\ 8 '/2 inches) 
and 241 pages in length, it weighs in at a 
hefiy three pounds due to the high-gjoss, 
heavyweight paper necessary to properly 
convey the hundreds of handsome histori- 
cal inuges that cram its pages. 

Does "cram" indicate that the design is 
sometimes busy? Well, it is. It took a while 
to assemble all of the material involved in 
the original German version, especially 
since many of KSC's records were lost or 
destroyed by the end ofWorld Wir II. But 
there's a lot to tell about one of the vvcirlds 
oldest and most famous ski clubs, and the 
Hahnenkamm is surely one of the best- 
known and most glamorous annual alpine 
fixtures on the planet.Tliis rvvo-mile 
course dropping 2,8(X) feet — some of it in 
plunges of 40 degrees — Ls still regarded as 
the most demanding dowihill course in 
the world. 

If the book seems oversized for the 
history of a single ski race, you should 
know that it's also used to tell Kitzbiihel's 
and KSC's congruent history. Still, over 
half the content is devoted to blow-by- 
blow accounts of every Hahnenkamm 
(HK) race fi-om the first race in 1 93 1 up 



to the publication of the book in 2002. 
Though 72 years of a downliill almost all 
on the same course may sound tedious, 
the wTiting is lively enough to keep any 
reader fascinated. But as rich as it is in 
liistoric and ski racing det;iil the wealth 
of period art and photography really 
carry this book. 

The best sections of this lavish presenta- 
tion read like profound mini-profiles of 
every major era in ski racing, whether 
in the years leading up to World War 11, 
when the HK was used ;is a German pro- 
paganda tool; the ski boom of the 1950s 
and early 1960s when the Kitzbiihel 
Wonder Team of Christian Pnwda,AnderI 
Molterer.Toni S;iiler, Ernst Hinterseer, 
Hias Leimer, and Fritz Huber ruled the 
world; or the mighty Franz Klammer and 
Hermann Maier leading teams of the 
1980s and 1990s that remrned Austria to 
the pinnacle of international racing. 

Especially interesting arc the epic Aus- 
trian-French ski racing battles that peaked 
with Karl Schranz and Jean-Claude Killy 
in the 1965 through 1968 Hahnenkamm 
races. In 1965 Killy was a surprise winner 
of the combined when he won the sLilom; 
Karl Schranz finally won the combined 
on his eighth try in 1 966, bearing not only 
Killy but America's Billy Kidd, well po- 
sitioned to win it all before imploding in 
the slalom. For the first year of the World 
Cup in 1967, Killy punctuated his perfect 
season by scoring the perfect zero FIS 
points in wiiuiing both the Streif downlrill 
and the Ganslernhang slalom to capture 
the HK combined. For the 1968 season, 
Killy repeated his HK combined. 

Some highlights: A marvelous sec- 
tion on Kitzbiihel and the HK in art and 
literature; a chapter on the beautiflil HK 
and KSC posters and their success as ftmd- 
raisers for youth ski club programs; details 
on where names such as Hahnenk;uiim 
(Cock's Comb) and Streif (The Streak) 



originated; learning that racers could once 
pick their own routes, including well ofF- 
pistc, between the gates in the downhill 
(Buddy Werner, the first American male 
to win, did it in 1959 by taking an aerial 
shortcut through the trees on one corner); 
Henri IXuillard's 1971 win, when the 
downhill was moved to his home course 
in Megeve, France; Canadian Steve 
Podborski's guest-bartending stint in Kitz- 
biihel during the 1979 event; a remarkable 
announcement fixDm International Ski 
Federation president Gianfi-anco Kaspar in 
2002 over the public address system that, 
"Kitzbuhel has an alcohol problem." 

Some gaps: the performance of the 
second American male winner, Daron 
Rahlves, in 2003 that came just a sea- 
son too late to be included in the book; 
notable differences between this book 
and Sonne and Piih'mchiicc, the primary 
Kitzbuhel history of record (e.g. the Kitz- 
biihel Wonder Team being mysteriously 
translated as the Kitzbiihel Magic Team), 
which might have been addressed in a 
foreword or footnotes. And as an offici;il 
KSC account, the bc^ok would have ben- 
efited from a chart of the Olyinpic, World 
Champiomhip, and World Cup achieve- 
ments of KSC members. 

That said, I enjoyed the entire book, 
including reading about the 1999 event 
I attended, where I remember the wild 
scene as much as the amazing race. It was 
something I'd wanted to experience for 
years and I'm glad I did. Barring that op- 
portvmity, this book may have been the 
next best thing. — -Jay Cowan 



Hahnenkamm: The Chronicle of a Myth, 
/))' Dr. Alexander Broiiisch, el ai,puhUshed by 
W'iisen Media I 'erlaii GmbH Giitersloh /Mu- 
nich 2003; hardcover, 241 p^s., black /white 
photography; $51.78 phis shippinii jroin 
wtin'.hahiieiikaiiiiii.cont/ctiis/cn/faii_sliop/ 
books /hide.\-.htuii?&no_cachc= 1 . 
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The 'Blitz from Kitz Is Gone. Long Live the Memory. 



Toiii S-Ailer," dcr sdiwarzc Blitz aus 
Kitz" icoiiic hero of ski racing, 
died ill Iiuisbruck, Austria, on 
August 24th. He was 73 and was suffer- 
ing from laryngeal cancer. 

Sailer Ls best known for liis triple gold 
medal win in the 1 956 Winter Olympics 
at the age of 20. Less known is that he 
narrowly missed repeating the hat trick 
two years later at die 1 958 FIS World 
Alpine Ski Championships when he 
won the downhill and giant slalom only 
to be nosed out in the slalom by Josl 
Rieder on his own team. 

Sailer retired from racing at 23. Blessed 
with spectacular good looks, he became a 
movie and TV actor, and a popular sing- 
er. Then, widi his penetrating knowledge 
of ski racing, he led the Austrian national 
team as its Technical Director, later serv- 
ing as chairman of the powerful Alpine Skiing Committee 
of the Fetleration Internationale de Ski (FIS). Meanwhile, he 
operated a children's ski school in his home town of Kitzbiihel, 
where he also owned a ^fictstliof 

He loved golf, played to a single-digit handicap, and was presi- 
dent of the Kitzbiihel Golf Club. He is survived by his wife 
Hedwig and his son Florian, a golf professional, born of his ear- 
lier marriage to Gaby Rummeny, who died in 2(XX). 
Prior to his funeral on August 29 in Kitzbiihel, Sailers life 
was celebrated in a mourning ceremony at the base of the 
Hahnenkamm, where he had so many of his victories. 

The Dominator 

The margins by which Sailer won races have become legend- 
ary in die sport. At Cortina d'Ampezzo, Italy, in 1 956, he won 
the downhill by 3.5 seconds, the one-run giant slalom by a 
mind-boggling 6.4 seconds, and the slalom by 4 seconds. At 
Bad Gastein, Austria, in 1958, he won the giant slalom by four 
seconds. He also won the difficult downhill, and was second in 
the slalom, missing gold by seven-tenths of a second but win- 
ning tlie FIS World Championsliip paper combined, as he did in 
1956. Thus he won seven gold medals in two years. . . something 
that no racer achieved before or since. 

Sailer and Jean-Claude Killy are the only racers to have cap- 
tured all of the alpine gold medals available to be won in a single 
Olympics. . .in their eras, there were just three. Super G and 
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speciiU combined races hadn't yet been intro- 
duced. 

Sailer won the Lauberhorn downhill four 
times, and the world's toughest downhill, the 
famous Hahenkanini, twice running in 1 956 
and 1957 wearing his trademark black ski suit. 
He served as chief of the latter competition 
for 20 years in his home town of Kitzbiihel. 
It was here on November 17, 1935 that 
Anton Engelbert Sailer was born. His father 
Anton, sister Rosi, and brotlier Rudi were all 
ski racers, andToni competed in his first race 
at 10. 

He apprenticed as a gjazier and plumber, 
but his real metier was ski racing. At the age 
of 16, in January 1952, he enjoyed his first tri- 
umph in an international classic — the Grand 
FrLx de Megeve. He won the downhill and 
the combined against older racers. 
He owed his speed to honing a kind of 
near-frictioiiless gliding, and to finding the shortest line down 
the mountain. Sailer perfected the technique of taking a straight 
line between two gates, using an upliill step to enter the turn. 
Watching Sailer's line in 1 958 was a lesson that he never forgot, 
says America's Tom Corcoran, America's top giant slalom skier in 
the 1950s. 

The desire to win was so deeply embedded in Sailer, he once 
explained to journalist Nick Howe, that the goal of actually 
coming in first didn't cross liis mind. Rather, he likened his ski- 
ing to throwing a stone. "The stone flies by itself and it lands by 
itself^' he said. "I get the prize because the stone flew well. Why 
did it fly well? Because I threw it the right way." 

"He was a natural talent who could have succeeded in many 
sports," said Fred Roessner, coach of Austria's famous 1950s 
untider teams, whose members, in addition to Sailer, included 
Christian Pravda, Anderl Molterer, Ernst Hinterseer,Josl l^eder, 
and Fepi Granishanuiier. 

"Once," remarked Roessner, "we made a series of tests and 
found thatToni was able to run 100 meters in 1 1 seconds with- 
out special training or equipment. He was incredibly well bal- 
anced — quiet and smart, too." 

Matinee Idol 

As if winning races weren't enough, the six-foot Sailer was 
smnningly handsome. He had jet-black hair, large penetrat- 
ing eyes, a face unflawed in symmetry and complexion, atop 
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Sillier 111 Bad Gastein, Austria, 1958. 
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a perfect athletes body. Thanks to his 
cinematic good looks, he won roles in 
1 6 films, sometimes skiing in them. He 
also performed as a singer, making 18 
recordings. He looked the very ixile of 
the matinee idol, capturing the hearts 
of women across Europe, who pinned 
pictures of Europe's most fuiious athlete 
on their bedroom walls. 

The 1958 World Championships were 
Sailers final races. He hoped briefly that 
he might compete at Squaw Valley in 
1960. But that possibility evaporated 
when the F!S disqualified him for his 
heavily publicized film involvements 
and the endorsement of a gabardine 
skiwear line. 

"I have to make money," he said. 

To Canada 

By die mid-196()s, Sailer had mosdy 
retired fiTom show business. He began 
to spend time in Canada. He promoted 
the Toni Sailer ;ill-fiberglass ski, a prod- 
uct of CM. Plastics in C^anadxi, designed and engineered by 
Fred Langendorf and Art Mobiar. It was a forerunner of skis that 
replaced the wooden skis on which Sailer had won his champi- 
onships. 

From 1968 to 1982, he spent his summers coaching young 
racers at the Toni Sailer Summer Ski Camp at Whisder, British 
Columbia. He married his first wife. Gaby Rummeny, in 
Vancouver in 1976. 

At the Whisder sunmier camp, Nancy Greene Raine, French 
innovator Patrick Russel, and fi^estyle legend Wayne Wong were 
among Sailers coaching staff. Alex Dougjas worked at the camp 
each summer starting in 1 972. 

"You had this guy — one of the better skien in the world — 
just hanging out with a few people on a glacier," Douglas 
recalled. "I think he really enjoyed it. He was away fir>m the 
politics of the Austrian ski team. I remember that we went up 
one day on the g^cier, and it was just miserable — ^pouring rain, 
everyone was wet. Toni looked around and said: 'Life in the 
mountains is tough. It's not impos-sible, but it's tough.'" 

Coach and Chairman 

In the 197()s, the great Au.stri;m national ski team had ground to 
a halt. It hadn't won a single gold medal at the 1972 Olympics 
in Sapporo. Worse, in the first six seasons of the World Cup 




Corlitin, Italy 1956. Siiiler won the H'brld Chniii- 
pionships giant shihtii by <i whopping 6. 4 seconds, a 
precursor o f more medals to come. 



competition, arch-rival France had five 
times won the Nations Cup, awarded to 
the best performing alpine ski nation. 

To put the team back on track, the 
Austrian Ski Federation summoned 
Sailer to be its Technical Director — in 
efiect, head coach. He restored Austria 
to first place in the Nations Cup stand- 
ings, aided by super-stars like Franz 
Klammer and Annemarie Moser-Proell. 

Summoned by the International Ski 
Federation (FIS) in 1993 to put the 
weakening World Cup competition 
back on track. Sailer experienced less 
success. He faced problems that typi- 
cally paralyze the poUrics-ridden FIS. 
The World Cup was choking on too 
many races in too many venues. The 
point system was hard for the pub- 
lic to follow. TV ratings were falling. 
Sponsors were irritated, racers went on 
strike. As Chairman of the FIS Alpine 
Committee, Sailer attacked the prob- 
lems with only moderate success. 
However, nothing did lasting dajiiage 
to his image. He was likable, admired, and as intelligent an analyst 
of ski racing who ever lived. 

"Skiing has lost a true legend," said FIS President Gian Franco 
Kasper said. "One ofToni's many special qualities during his 16 
years as chairman of the Alpine Committee was his ability to see 
the woods through the trees, in the best interests of sport." 

Former U.S. Ski Team alpine director and FIS vice president 
Hank Tauber called him "the grandest of all grand champions." 

He was awarded the Olympic Order by the International 
Olympic Committee in 1 985 and was honored as Austria's 
Sportsman of the Century in 1999. 

In the 199C)s Sailer was still acting in a television drama mini- 
series. At the same time, his children's ski school, RotcTcufel, 
which he ran for 30 years in Kitzbiihel, gave him his greatest 
satisfaction. He once told me that he wasn't interested in coach- 
ing a 27-year-old racer, compared to a child. 

"Instructors who ski with children never like to ski with 
adults again. To see happiness in children, it's priceless." 

— -John Fry 

(In ii'riting ihis obituary, the author drew on his own interviews 
with Sailer, the u'ork of Patrick Lant^, the Wtistler magazine 
Pique, and a feature by Nick Howe in the March 2006 issue 
()/" Skiing Heritage.) 
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Eunice Shriver: Championing 
the Winter Special Olympics 



By John Christie 

The passing on August 1 1, 2009, of one of America's 
great ladies, Eunice Kennedy Shriver, reminded me 
of the special connection between her and the State 
of Maine. For it was she who not only created, guided, and 
devoted her life to the Special Olympics movement, but she 
provided the inspiration to a then-young ski area owner to 
host the inaugural Winter Special Olympics in 1973. 

I'm that now not-so-young man, who, in 1972, bought 
Maine's Saddleback Mountain after having spent four years 
in the ski business in Vermont preceded by a decade of 
learning about ski area operation from 
the legendary Amos Winter and a group 
of dedicated investors who were em- 
boldened to name me Amos' successor 
general manager at Sugarloaf at the age 
of 28 in 1965. 

As to how the first-ever Winter Special 
Olympics found its way to Maine.... 

In the late summer of 1972, Sargent 
Shriver was campaigning for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination, and 
needed to be flown around New Eng- 
land, so his people called Governor Tom 
Salmon ofVermont to get his help. The 
Governor, in turn, contacted his friend, 
Walt Elliott, a devout l^emocrat and 
owner of both Glen Ellen ski area and 
a Cessna 310 twin-engine aircraft to see if he'd be willing 
to fly Sarge around. Shriver's people insisted there be two 
pilots, and since I'm one and Walt was a great friend, he 
called and asked if I'd sit as co-pilot for a few days... even if 
it meant being sequestered in a plane with two Democrats. 

Fast forward to the winter of 1 973. Shriver had lost in 
the primary, I'd left Mount Snow, Vermont, to buy Saddle- 
back, anti Eunice had decided there should be a winter 
counterpart to her Summer Games. 

She called Mickey Boutilier, who was in charge of the Special 
Olympics in Maine, and asked if it might be possible to find a 
ski area in Maine to stage the first-ever Winter Games. Mickey 
contacted Maine's pre-eminent ski area at the time, Sugarloaf, 
and for a variety of reasons the area declined the opportunity. 

Eunice was apparently talking with her husband, bemoan- 
ing the fact that it looked as if a Winter Special Olympics 
weren't going to be a possibility in 1973, and Sarge said "I 
know a guy, John Christie, who I think bought a ski area 
up there somewhere. Maybe Mickey would know." 
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Mickey Boutilier did, he called 
me, and the wheels began to turn to 
bring the Winter Special Olympics to 
Saddleback Mountain. 

I had 20 unfinished condomini- 
ums under construction, and during one memorable week 
in February 1973, dozens of competitors, officials, and 
volunteers slept on mattresses on the floors of those condo- 
miniums and not only enjoyed and distinguished themselves 
on the slopes of Saddleback, but inspired all of us with their 
sheer delight in participating in the Games. 

Among the dignitaries I invited to join us that week was 
a young, first-term Congressman from Maine, Bill Cohen. 
Billy and I were more than friends, we had been fraternity 
brothers at Bowdoin, and he labored during his first year 
in college under the disadvantage of being my "younger 
brother" resulting from my assignment to 
look after him as he entered college as a 
freshman during my senior year. I didn't 
completely ruin him, apparently, as he went 
on to distinguish himself as a U.S. Senator 
and then Secretary of Defense. 

Bill and his family enjoyed the week as 
much as my family and I did. Joining us, 
as well, were Governor Ken Curtis and his 
family. 

Thus was forged the bond between Sad- 
dleback, the State of Maine and the Winter 
Special Olympics by a series of coinciden- 
tal contacts, friendships, and interests. 
Now to the rest of the story.... 
Enter Warren Cook, who arrived at 
Sugarloaf in 1 986 to take over the leader- 
ship of what was, at that time, a ski area going through 
some dramatic fiscal problems resulting from unsustain- 
able expansion. Almost single-handedly, and with dogged 
determination. Warren righted the ship and began to steer 
the course to the area's current status as one of the country's 
preeminent four-season resorts. 

Among the things he did was to take the necessary steps 
to assure that the Winter Special Olympics would have a 
permanent home. Agreement was reached that the Games 
would be in Maine, at Sugarloaf, in perpetuity. 

And to close the circle of this rambling stroll down 
memory lane,Wirren Cook is now in charge at Sadcileback. 
What perfect symmetry that the man who has made it 
work for so many years is now running the place that gave 
birth to the Games in the first place. 

God bless you, Eunice Kennedy Shriver, for the vision 
to conceive of the Special Olympics. And thank you for 
bringing them to Maine. Your passing leaves a great void, 
but your legacy is immense, and we love you for it. ^1^ 
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Stu Campbell: An Extraordinary Teacher with 
Enormous Influence — and an Uncommon Touch 

Recipient of ISHA's Skiing Histor)' Pioneer Award, Stu Campbell was a ski teachers' teacher. 
His immense influence, on the hill and through the written word, helped thousands of skiers. 



By Andy Bigford 

On a blustery winter day at Stowe in the early 19705, 
Stu Campbell, whose skiing was so naairal, graceftd 
and atliletic, made an awkward turn against an icy 
mogul on Liltline and wrenched liis back. Forbidden by liis doc 
tor to work construction, the traditional off-season activity for 
ski teachers, Campbell decided to become a witer. 

For several seasons, Campbell had been collecting liis students' 
best questions, scribbling them on 3-by-5-inch index cards and 
storing the crumpled mess in a desk drawer at home. Now, 
unable to swing a hammer, Campbell planned to sift through all 
the cards, answer the queries and produce 
a book on ski instruction, something that 
would go beyond the basic tips for making a 
parallel turn. He collaborated with Vermont 
race photographer Malcolm Reiss, who was 
experimenting with a new motor drive on 
his camera, allowing them to create ground- 
breaking sequential images. 

The book was coming together nicely, 
but Campbell couldn't find a publisher, a 
looming dilenmia that he finally shared with 
Reiss one afternoon at the photographers 
studio in Waitsfield. The demure Reiss was 
even more quiet than asual, but he finally 
spoke."! never told you this, but my father 
is a literary agent. He's at the end of his 
career, he's in his 80s, and he only handles 
two accounts. The first one is Theodore Dostoevsky.The second 
Ls John Steinbeck. I don't know if he's going to be that interested 
in looking at Stu Campbell." 

But he was, and his help led to the publication in 1974 of Ski 
With the Big Boys, which drew praise and attracted the attention 
of Ski Magazine, whose editors would sign Campbell on to \wite 
instruction. Over the next three-plus decades, the magazine 
would publish hundreds of his articles, ranging &om short tips 
to 12-page instruction packages and major profiles. Campbell's 
common-man approach, ;md his belief that teaching should 
respond to a student's needs rather than imposing a rigid system, 
would place him among the most prolific, longest-tenured, and 
arguably most influenri;il instruction editors in the U.S. It also 
earned him a legion of devoted readers. 

"I've been taking ski lessons aiid clinics for 20 years, including 
the past 15 as a member of PSIA," wrote one of them, David 
Ross, after Campbell died at age 65 on December 4, 2008."! 




Campbell on the hill at Stowe, 2007. 



have met and skied with a lot of great skiers. But the greatest ski 
lessons I've ever had were with a man I never skied with, nor 
met: Stu Campbell. Every month when Ski Magazine arrived, 
Stu's words were the first read. And reread. . .;U1 se;ison long." 

Stuart Duncan Campbell was not technically a Vermont 
native: He was born in Brooklyn, New York, the day after 
Clirisdnas in 1942. Three years later, liis family moved to 
Bennington, Vermont, and Campbell soon made his way to 
the slopes of nearby Bromley, as well as to the now-defianct 
Snow Valley and Hogback, on wooden skis that lacked metal 
edges. His father, a talented artist and illus- 
trator, prepped Stu's bases by heating a 
double-sided axe on a wood stove and 
using it to apply the wax. Stu attended prep 
school at Northfield Mount Hermon in 
Massachusetts, where he was the captain 
and a four-way standout on the ski team. 
He excelled in cross-country, survived the 
jumping, loved the alpine events, and fiilly 
embraced being a skitneister. 

At Middlebury College, Campbell got 
his first exposure to world-class athletes and 
coacliing. Bobo Sheehan, who ran the pro- 
gram, and a handfiol of teammates would 
go on to the Olympics. Campbell himself 
seemed destined to become a school- 
teacher. After receiving a Masters degree at 
the University of Vermont, he taught English at Burlington 
High School and later in the Mad River Valley at Harwood 
Union, where he led the ski team to prominence. He also taught 
part time at Glen Ellen (now Sugaibush North) under Neil 
Robinson, who would make a lasting impression on Campbell 
by tirelessly drilling him on the basics. 

About that time, Campbell's first marriage dissolved. "Instead 
of being a good citizen like a school teacher," Campbell told 
the Vermont Ski Museum's Meredith Scott in an April 2( K )7 
interview;"! took the ski bum route." This led him to the Sepp 
Ruschp Ski School at Stowe, where he would become the 
revered technical director, a PSIA examiner, and a member 
of the PSIA Eastern Demo Team. The fi-iendships he forged 
at Stowe would last a lifetime. One of his ambitious young 
charges was Tim Petrick, who showed up as a wide-eyed 18- 
year-old instructor fioni nearby Bolton Valley for examination 
by Campbell. It was the beginning of 30-plus-years fi-iendship 
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and collaboration betAveen the two, on 
subjects that started with skiing but ranged 
in many directions. Campbell would help 
Petrick earn a spot on the PSIA Demo 
Team, and years later they would co-write 
a small book. Good Tilings lb Kttow About 
Gliding On Snow, whose content could be 
described as taking an hour to read but a 
lifetime to explore on the hill. 

"Stu was a guy who made you feel like 
you were the only person on the planet 
during a conversarion.You felt respected 
because he was genuinely interested in 
you," says Petrick, who would go on to 
lead the K2 ski company to the top of the 
U.S. market and is now the first American 
to serve as the global vice president of sales 
and marketing for Rossignol Group. 

Another skier who fell under Campbell's 
spell, in a more expansive fashion, was Carol West, a Maryland 
native who was teaching at KiUington in the winter of 1974. 
West was nervous about her upcoming PSIA certification, but 
her instructor fi-iends kept telling her it would be a great expe- 
rience if she "got Stu Campbell" as her examiner."! got him," 
West smiles in recalling the certification week spent with Stu in 
cold and dreary weather at Maine's Sugarloaf The two would 
become best fi^iends, husband and wife, and remain madly in 
love through all of life's peaks and valleys. Stu ofi:en said he was 
extremely fortunate to marry someone who aLso happened to 
be his favorite ski partner, and Carol felt the same way. 

While Campbell's reputation as a ski teacher and instruc- 
tion editor was growing through the 1970s, he spent summers 
broadening his horizons. In partnership with aVennont-based 
publisher, Campbell would research and write groundbreaking 
self-help books on topics of sustainability, essentially churning 
out a manuscript each summer. The rides included 1975's Let It 
Rot, a how-to guide on composting that is still in print, and Tlie 
Underground House Book, published in 1980. Royalty checks fir)m 
the latter would finance the construction of Stu and Carol's own 
earth-bermed home in Stowe Hollow. 

Campbell had considered Stowe his "home mountain" from 
his first ski visit there with his father in 1953, but he aiiswered 
a call in the late 1970s to move to California's Heavenly Valley, 
where young Bill KiUebrew was running the show after his 
father, Hugh Killebrew, had died in a plane crash. Stu and 
Carol would spend 18 winters in South LakeTahoe, though 
they returned to Stowe for summers, and Stu would eventually 
become Heavenly 's vice president of skier services. 

One of his biggest challenges was organizing the John Denver 
Celebrity Ski Classic, which was firmly under the control 
of Jerry Weintraub, the notoriously difficult and demanding 
Hollwood producer. Weintraub soon became Campbell's fast 
friend and staunch ;illy. "Jerr^' wouldn't ski with anybody but 
Stu," recalls Carol. A long line of Hollywood A-listers queued up 




Campbell in race mode at Heauenly, 1982. 



for Stu's insights, including James Sikking, 
Sonny Bono, C^lint Eastwood, and Denver 
himself. The pinnacle in the Heavenly 
days was Campbell's stewardship of the 
1985 World Cup Finals, oversight that 
included cverytliing (com accommoda- 
tions and meals to trail preparation and 
course setting. 

As al\vays, Campbell's favorite part of 
the job was helping instructors to help 
students. Like Petrick before him, Michael 
Rogan was destined to receive Campbell's 
mentoring, though he had no idea of this 
when he arrived, as a relative unknown, 
at Campbell's home in South Lake Tahoe 
in the early 1990s. 

"He came right up to me and gave me 
a big hug. Everybody got a hug, not a 



handshake. That was the iconic Stu Campbell. 
And I became Sai Campbell's 'project,' " Rogan says. This likely 
was due to the way Rogan skied and comported himself, with 
teclinical precision and power on the liill and in a modest, self- 
effacing manner off it — just like his mentor. Campbell groomed 
Rogan to demonstrate and collaborate on instruction articles 
in Ski and encouraged him to earn a spot on the PSIA Demo 
Team. Rogan is now serving his fourth term on the team, also 
serves as its captain, and has taken over as director of instruction 
for Ski Magazine. 

When the business of skiing began to overshadow the fijn of 
teachi]ig people to ski at Heavenly, Stu and Carol moved back 
to Stowe fijll-tinie in the mid-1990s. Stu would rekindle his love 
affair with Mt. Mansfield and with teaching; step up his role at 
Ski, a range of duties that included his iin'aluable presence in ski 
testing; continue to work in product development for Dynastar 
and Lange; and turn his attention to an entirely new chaDenge: 
developing a world-ckss golf course, one that did not include 
a real-estate component. Though he was never paid a dime, 
Campbell was the guiding force in the planning and construc- 
tion of the Graham Cooke-designed Country Club of Vermont, 
wiiere the coveted member-guest tournament trophy is now 
called the Sm Campbell Cup. 

When 1 became editor-in-chief of Ski in 1 996, we moved 
the magazine fiiom New York City to Boulder, fixjm 
the center of the publisliing universe to the center of the skiing 
universe. We wanted to shake things up, and be efficient with 
our resources. As part of that mandate, Stu and Michael Rogan 
would come to Colorado in the spring, stay at my house above 
Boulder and, in one very long week, shoot the instuiction arti- 
cles at nearby Eldora. 

Stu ran the show as if conducting an orchestra: Perched on the 
top of a ladder placed in the middle of his chosen trail, waiting 
for perfect light, strategically positioning the photographer and 
ski demonstrators, finding reason to try one more take when 
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everyone eke was ready to call it a 
day. 

We focused on the exciting 
opportunities ushered in by shaped 
skis. In a package called "Out With 
the Old, In Widi die New," Stu 
demonstrated classic style while 
Michael handled the new. Ever sym- 
pathetic to the aging members of his 
flock who were resistant to change, 
Stu let them down gendy: "Old 
technique isn't wrong or bad, but it 
tends to be excessive. Newer move- 
ments are more direct, powerful and 
athletic." 

For a tongue-in-cheek piece tided 
"Don't Be a Technique Geek," Stu unzipped his parka to the 
navel, wore striped sweat pants and donned a jester hat to play 
the "geek." Pictured on the opening page buying splayed skis, 
with boots unbuckled and a crumpled trail map sticking out of 
his breast pocket, he went on to demonstrate — and denounce — 
sitting in the backseat, turning the 
shoulders faster than the skis, lean- 
ing into the hill, standing on the 
inside ski, and pivoting rather than 
carving. 

Perhaps Stu's best work came 
when we dispatched him to profile 
the finest skiers of the day, and to 
tell us what we could learn fixDm 
them in an accompanying photo 
montage. The list included Donna 
Weinbrecht, Hermann Maier, 
Erik Schlopy and, most memo- 
rably. Bode Miller. A decade ago, 
before Bode was Bode, Stu ven- 
tured into the backwoods of New 
Hampshire to sit down with the 
up-and-coming skier, who had surprised everybody by winning 
a couple of runs on the World Cup circuit the previous season. 
The connection beuveen these two New England skiers was 
immediate — and lasting. 

"Ski racer Bode Miller is not the product of any 'system,' 
and most definitely not the U.S. Ski Team system," Stu wrote. 
"Decidedly counter-culture in attitude and bacl^round. Miller is 
pierced, scrufiy-faced and, for much of his life, shoeless. He views 
the world through eyes that want to trust, but don't quite dare." 

Writers usually suggest a headline whey they submit a 
manuscript, and editors usually discard them. Stu called his 
Bode story "The Great Hippie Hope," and it stuck. The 
next few times I saw Bode, he smiled broadly and chanted, 
"Great Hippie Hope." In ensuing years, Stu would field late- 
night phone calls 6x>m Bode and host him for rounds at the 
Country Club ofVermont. 




In the spring of 2008, Stu 
< 



Carol West Campbell (center) accepts plaque commemorating 
Iter husband's Skiing History Pioneer Award from ISHA 
chairman Barry Stone (left). Dave Merriam (right) is director 
of the Stowe (Vt.) Ski and Snowboard School. 



Campbell made his last run down 
Mt. Mansfield, accompanied by 
Carol, his son Gregory (a lieutenant 
with the Vermont Highway Patrol), 
and Tim Petrick. In the final months 
of a courageous 20-year batde with 
prostate cancer, Campbell's once 
strong body was ravaged; he walked 
with extreme difficulty, tired easily. 
Yet here he was on the fiozen crud, 
making picture-perfect turns with 
grace and elegance. 

"I asked him to watch a few turns 
and give me some feedback," recalls 
Petrick, in a scene reminiscent of 
their first meeting 30 years earlier, with Petrick as student and 
Campbell as PSIA examiner. "You know, TP, " Campbell said in 
his deliberate, measured tone, "you make a beautiful turn," words 
Petrick instandy recognized as the setup for the nu^et to come. 
"You are firee and balanced on your skis, but don't be afiaid to 

find a litde opposition in your 
movements." Having spent the 
past 1 5 years in the soft snow 
of the West, Petrick was slighdy 
over-rotating his upper body, 
and Campbell noticed it. 

In the final phase of Stu's life, 
Carol dedicated herself to serv- 
ing as his caregiver. "He never 
wanted to give up. And he never 
wanted to appear sick," she says. 
On trips to the Country Club 
of Vermont, Stu unhappily rode 
a cart and even hit fixim the 
ladies' tees. They bought motor- 
cycles and enjoyed leisurely 
cruises through the Vermont 
countryside. In the fall of 2008, the Vermont Ski Museum 
honored Campbell with the first Paul Robbins Ski Journalism 
Award for a "lifetime commitment to ski journalism." 

A couple of months after Stu's passing, in fulfilling her hus- 
band's request, Carol gathered with about 40 instructors and 
finends at Stowe 's mountaintop Octagon for a last run. On a 
novice boulevard called Lullaby Lane, a trail Stu favored for his 
students because of its confidence-building pitch, the skiers care- 
fiilly scattered their teacher's ashes. "We looked up from the bot- 
tom," Carol recalls, "and it left a beautifiol trail, like perfect turns." 

This fall, Carol fulfilled her life companion's final wish. The 
remaining ashes were interred in the Memorial Garden at 
Stowe Cemetery. The inscription on the monument reads: "Stu 
Campbell. Ski Teacher." ^i^ 

Anil)' Bigford ims Ski Magazine's Editor-in-Chief Jrmn 1996 to 2003. 



The International Skiing History Association (ISHA) has 
named Stu Campbell as the recipient of its 2009 Siding 
History Pioneer Award. 

Campbell, who died December 4, 2008, was the author 
of ski instruction books, hundreds of magazine articles, a 
leading thinker about technique and ski equipment testing, 
and was one of America's most influential ski teachers. 

In conjunction with the award, a gift may be made in 
Campbell's honor to ISHA. Donors' names will be pub- 
lished in Skiing Heritage and at the ski history website 
www.skiinghistory.org. Those making a tax-deductible 
gift of $100 or more will receive a specially designed Stu 
Campbell memorial ski pin. 

Checks should be made payable to ISHA, and mailed to 
the International Skiing History Association, 4582 South 
Ulster Street, Suite 1340, Denver, Colorado 80237. 
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YOUR LIFE. YOUR LEGACY. 

LEAVE A GIFT TO THE SPORT YOU LOVE 
PRESERVE SKIING HISTORY FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 

In your mil or trust, make a significant gift to the International Skiing History Association and any of 
ISHA's ski museum partners without affecting your current wealth or income. 

Get in touch with ISHA and your museum(s) of choice for an information package on Legacy Giv- 
ing and consult your attorney or financial advisor on how to designate the organizations and dollar 
amounts you wish to bequeath. 

"In recently visiting my attorney in order to update a few items in my will, I used the occasion to add a bequest of money to 
ISHA. It was a simple and easy thing to do, and I urge anyone reading this to do the same. " — -John Fry. 

This could be the worthiest gift of your life! 

U.S. Ski and Snowboard Hall of Fame 



Intemadonal Skiing History Associadon 

dericson@skiinghistory.org (303) 893-0903 

The Alf Engen Ski Museum at Olympic Park, Utah 
Connie.Nelson@olyparks.com (435) 658-4240 

The Mammoth Ski Museum 

Kendra@mammothskimuseum.org (760) 934-6592 

The Vermont Ski Museum 

info@vermontskimuseum.org (802) 253-2616 



twest@skihall.com (906) 485-6323 

The Canadian Ski Museum 
info@skimuseum.ca (613) 722-3584 

The Ski Museum of Maine 
mroberts@skimuseumofrnaine.org (207) 491-5481 

The Colorado Ski and Snowboard Museum 

skimuseum@gmail.com (970) 476-1876 



The New England Ski Museum 

jeff@skimuseum.org (800) 639-4181 
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turreted house that looked like the Alerrimac, we were ever 
really deterred. We re-fortified ourselves with short ski trips to 
the Poconos and long letters to every Chamber of Commerce 
along the Continental Divide. 

Every few months we unfolded our dog-eared lists of 
improbable dreams, the Adas road maps, and ski resort 
brochures and lovingly patted them smooth again. 

Then fate turned up in the guise of a TV quiz contest. 

1 can't for the life of me remember what years the children 
were born, but for some reason I retain funds of minutiae, 
such as the dates Harold Ross edited TIte !\'ai' Yorker and 
where the Ryukyus are. Looking back, I can see where my 
encyclopedic mind dampened a whole lot of well-planned 
dinner parties. But it also beefed up our cash flow and enabled 
us to balance the budget for the first time in our marriage. 
After that we parried the children's requests for pony carts 
and apologized to total strangers tor not making them large 
loans. Then we packed our bags to go look at ski mountains. 

Thinking us off for some lightsome R&R, Mother 
said solicitously, "A nice rest and a change will be good 
for you, darling." Then in that undertone of disapproval 
perfected by mothers everywhere, she added, "Only I never 
heard of driving right up to the Rocky Mountains in all 
that ice and snow." Mother had seen the Grand Canyon 
in June, the California redwoods in July, Yellowstone in 
August. This was her idea of the only reasonable way to 



view the American West outside of a stereopticon. 

I explained again that there weren't even any trains to some of 
the places we were going. 

"And no mail, telegraph, or telephones, I gather." 

So far as Mother was concerned, siding was the pursuit of 
mental deficients. But she agreed to oversee the children, dogs, 
and Fanny Whitfield — ^who chewed snufF and helped me 
diaper the babies and dust in corners — or we wouldn't have 
made it across the state hne. 

After double-checking the martini pitcher, botdes of 
olives, gin, and vermouth, our triple-zippered arctic sleeping 
bags, Coleman stove, antifi-eeze, boots, and skis, we gave the 
children an extra hug. Then feeling a litde like Lewis and 
Clark, we pushed off for that country roughly bordered by 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, and Snoqualmie Pass in Washington. 

We never made it past Aspen, Colorado. ¥^ 



(From October 1973 Ski) 




"It was a tight fit, Dad — but I got your skis in!" 
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Off to the Rockies 

By Marrie Sterling 

Kens iuid niy marital rclarionship had started to jell. We 
liad madcap personalities, a tliint for bold adventure, 
and a miitii.il aversion to budgeting. We were about as 
pragmatic a.s the Bobbsey Twins. 

Possibly I should ha\e been perturbed when Iglook started 
talking about going into the ski business. And I did make a tew 
kst-ditch appeds for sea and sand: but niuie was a voice bleating 
in the wilderness. After Ken thoughtfully itemized the fortune 
we had sunk in my Mannlicher boots, bear-trap bindings, 
laminated skis, and Andre of Montre;il ski suit, I tlm-w in die 
beach towel tor good. The clincher was his studied obser\'ation, 
"I think you'll graduate fiom snovvplow turns to stem christies 
in maybe a year or t^vo.babe." Stiggered by the force of such 
encouragement, a woman is bound to grow light-headed and 
lose perspective. 

Listen, I was no more eager than 
Iglook to live a staid and ordered 
existence. If he wanted to pursue 
skiing as a life's work, I woiJd develop 
reijideer-hair armor and join in the 
chase. I had no other plans, and it's not 
eveiy d,iy you mariT a man with more 
one-linen than Bob Hope, who bakes 
hot blueberry muffins for breakfast, 
attracts ,inijn.ils and sni,ill cliildren. .ind 
has green eyes and g(5od health. 

Let me only remind you that a 
generation ago skiing was not for the 
meek. It rec]uired inordinate amounts 
of cold blood, raw courage, arctic 

endurance, and econoniic s;icrilice, and had a very small (;ilbeit 
fanatic) following. In its infancy, the sport was downright lethal. 
Not only that, just battling your way to a resort or up a ski 
mountain required the brawido of a bullfighter. 

We had gone straight from our honeymoon at Mt.Tremblant 
to Hanover, New Hampshire, w hich was a perfect location for 
young couples who skied and drank. America was moving away 
tix)ni wartime ersatz shoe leather and gas rationing, but on very 
leaden feet. In Hanover, one could reach ski areas on a single gas 
coupon and one's social life was within ea,sy w,ilking distance. 

Ken found work as .ui oil company salesman. But since his 
nioi-ale, hLs supplies, and his salary were all ver\' low, it was up 
to me to finance our continuing ski pnigram. I painted an 
apartment house until the landlord ran out of paint and patience, 
wrote news for an 8()-\vatt radio station, washed up after the 
Dartmouth presidents wife's Thursday teas, baked and sold 




Indian puddings, and in evident desperation designed and sewed 
a volununous hostess gown for a local {^ntiulc dame /inm a bolt of 
lO-inch-wide contraband Japanese silk. I also had the leading 
role in a Careen Hat production of .*Ini/.s' and the Man, but it didn't 
pay. On weekends I surfaced with coatimundi circles under 
my eyes attesting to my dozens of jobs, mininuuii wages, and 
shortage of sleep. 

MeanwIiile, we had begun our search for ski slopt^i to call 
home. 

I don't mean to sound ungracious about the birthplace of 
our nation, but in those days New England ski areas were as 
primitive as Plymouth Colony. And I noted that the owners' 
wi\ es in .all the farmhouses-turned-ski-hostelries looked 
as careworn as those pioneer women standing in front of 
Nebraska sod houses in 1876. 

Then Iglook began to speak in 
spirited tones of the West, where he'd 
heard the mountains scraped the sky, 
the ski runs were wider than i^aris 
boulevards, the snow was 20 feet deep 
on the flat, and as in Dixie the sun 
shone ;ill the time. 

After several New Hampshire 
winters of rising in the morning to 
break the ice in our bedroom water 
pitcher and smile numbly through 
te.il-blue lips as Iglook peered out 
at another bleak sky, beat his chest 
anti bellowed, apparently from force 
of habit, "Man, w hat a beautiful 
morning!," I at least was thankfiil he 
w.as t.alking Out West instead of Far North. If he had pouited 
us toward Baffin Bay. in the direction of his ancestr;il roots, I 
believe my blackened, shriv eled body would be resting today 
along some distant fiost line. 

As it happened. Daddy died of a coronar\' and Ken was 
hastily drafted into tires and retreads. Naturally, I considered our 
return to Pennsyhania on a par with indentured servitude on a 
polar expedition. 

This doesn't mean that, other than intermittent lapses like 
h.iving our first tour children and building a flat-topped, gun- 
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Manic and Ken Sterling built, owned, and operated the Heailiedwd 
Iodide in Aspen Jroin 1959 to l968.Tltis article is an adaptation of a 
cliaptcrjroin Martic's 1984 hook Days of Stein and Roses:ATrue 
Aspen Adventure. Sext issue: llie Sterlings land in Aspen. 
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YO UR LIFE. YO UR LEGACY. 

LEAVE A GIFT TO THE SPORT YOU LOVE 
PRESERVE SKIING HISTORY FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 

In your will or trust, make a sianificaut gift to the lutertiatioual Skiiug History Association and any of 
ISHA 's ski museum partners without affecting your current wealth or income. 

Get in touch with ISHA and your niuseuni(s) of choice for an information package on Legacy Giv- 
ing and consult your attorney or financial advisor on how to designate the organizations and dollar 
amounts you wish to bequeath. 

"In rrcently visiting my attorney in order to update afav items in my will, I used the occasion to add a bequest of money to' 
ISHA. It was a simple and easy thing to do, and I urge anyone reading this to do the same. "—John Fr)'. 

This could be the v^orthiest gift of your Hfe! 



Intemadonal Skiing History Association 
dericson^skimghistor>-.org (303) 893-0903 

The Alf Engen Ski Museum at Olympic Park, Utah 

Connie. Nclsoii(«jolyparks. com (435) 658-4240 

The Mammoth Ski Museum 
Keiidra@nianimotliskiniuseunj.org (760) 934-6592 

The Vermont Ski Museum 
info@veriiiontskinuisciim.org (802) 253-2616 



U.S. Ski and Snowboard Hall of Fame 
twest<^$kihall.com (906) 485-6323 

The Canadian Ski Museum 

info@skimuscum.ca (613) 722-3584 

The Ski Museum of Maine 

mrobcrts(i skimuseumofiiiaine.oi^ (207) 491-5481 

The Colorado Ski and Snowboard Museum 
skimuseuni'agniaii.coni (970) 476-1876 



The New England Ski Museum 
jefi@skimuseuni.org (800) 639-4181 
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turreted house that looked like tlie Merrimac, we were ever 
really deterred. We rc-fortified ourselves with short ski trips to 
the Poconos and long letters to every CMianiber of Conunerce 
along the Continental Divide. 

Every few months we unfolded our dog-eared lists of 
improbable dreams, tlie Adas road maps, and ski resort 
brochures and lovingly patted them smooth again. 

Then fate turned up in the guise of a TV quiz contest. 

1 can't for the life of me remember what years the children 
were born, but for some reason 1 retain funds of nunutiae, 
such as the dates Harold Ross edited Tiie NewYorkermd 
where the Ryukyus are. Looking back, I can see where my 
encyclopedic mind dampened a whole lot of well-planned 
dinner parties. But it also beefed up our casii flow and enabled 
us to balance the budget for the first time in our marriage. 
After that we parried the children's requests for pony carts 
and apologized to total strangers for not making them large 
loans. Then we packed our bags to go look at ski mountains. 

Thinking us off for some lightsome R&R, Mother 
said solicitously. "A nice rest and a change will be good 
for you, darling." Then in that undertone of disapproval 
perfected by mothers everywhere, she added, "Only 1 never 
iieard of driving right up to the Rocky Mountains in all 
that ice and snow." Mother had seen the Grand Claiiyon 
in June, the California redwoods in July, Yellowstone in 
August. This was her idea of the only reasonable way to 



view the .■\mericaii West outside of a stereopticon. 

I explained again that there weren't even any trains to some ot 
the places we were going. 

"And no mail, telegraph, or telephones, 1 gather." 

So far .is Mother was concerned, skiing was the pursuit of 
mental deficients. But she agreed to oversee the children, dogs, 
and Fanny Whitfield — who chewed snuft"and helped me 
diaper the babies and dust in corners — or we wouldn't have 
made it across the state line. 

After double-checking the martini pitcher, botdes of 
olives, gin, and vermouth, our triple-zippered arctic sleeping 
bags, C'olemaii stove, antifreeze, boots, and skis, we gave the 
children an e.xtra hug. Then feeling a little like Lewis and 
Clark, we pushed off for that country roughly bordered by 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, and Snoqualmie Pass in Washington. 
We never made it past Aspen, Colorado. ^ 



(From October l'J73 Sh) 




"It was a tight til. D,ul — hiii I got your skis iii!' 
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Off to the Rockies 



By Marrie Sterling 

Ken's and my marital relationship had started to jell. We 
had madcap person;ilities, a thirst for bold adventure, 
and n mutual aversion to budgeting. We wea* about as 
pragmatic as the liobbsey Twins. 

Possibly 1 should liavc been perturbed when Iglook started 
talking abt)ut going into the ski busint'ss. And I did make a few 
i;ist-ditch appeals for sea and sand; but mine was a voice bleating 
in tile wilderness. After Ken tiioughttlilly itemized the fortune 
we had sunk in my Mannlicher boots, bear-trap bindings, 
laminated skis, and AjKli e of Montreal ski suit, I tlirew in die 
beacii towel tor good. The dinciier was his studied obsen'ation, 
"I think you'll graduate htini snowplovv turns to stem christies 
in maybe a year or two, babe." Staggered by the force of such 
encouragement, a woman is bound to grow light-headed and 
lose perspective. 

Listen, I was no more eager than 
It^ook to live a staid and ordea'd 
existence. If he wanted to pursue 
skiing as a life's work, I would dc\elop 
reindeer-hair armor and join in the 
chase. I had no other plans, and it's not 
every diy you marn,- a man with nioa- 
one-liners than Bob Hope. %\ ho bakes 
hot blueberry mufiiiis for breaktist, 
attracts anim.iLs and small children, and 
has green eyes and good health. 

Let me only remind you that a 
generation ago skiing was not for die 
meek. It required inordinate amounts 
ot cold blood, raw courage, aictic 

endurance, and economic sacrifice, and had a very sm;ill (.Jbeit 
fanatic) following. In its infancy, the .sport was downright lethal. 
Not only that,just battUng your w.iy to a resort or up a ski 
mountain required the bravado of a bulltighter. 

We had gone straight tTX)m our honeymoon at Mt.Tremblant 
to Hanover, New 1 l.iinpsiiire, which was a perfect location for 
young couples who skied and drank. America was moving away 
from wartime ersiitz shoe leather and gas rationing, but on ver>' 
leaden feet. In Hanover, one could a-ach ski ;ireas on a single gas 
coupon and one's social lite was within easy walking ilistance. 

Ken found work as an oil company salesman. But since his 
morale, his supplies, and his salary were all very low, it was up 
to me to finance our continuing ski program. I painted an 
.ipartnient house until the landlord ran out of paint and patience, 
wane news for an «()-watt nidio station, washed up after tlie 
Dartmouth pa'sident's wife's Thursday teas, baked and sold 




Indian puddings, and in evident desperation designed and j 
a voluminous hostess gown tor a local ,un);/(/f ihiiw /rom a hck ct 
K l-inch-\vide contraband Japanese silk. I also had the Icadn^ 
aile in a Green Hat production of Anns mid the Man, but a <kfa^ 
pay. On weekends I surfaced with coatimundi circles under 
my eyes attesting to my dozens ofjobs, minimum w;iges.and 
shortage of sleep. 

Meanw hile, we had begun our search for ski slopes to call 
home. 

I don't mean to sound ungracious about the birthplace of 
our nation, but in those days New England ski areas were as 
primitive as Pl\anouth Colony And I noted that the owners' 
wives in all the t'armliouses-turned-ski-hostelries looked 
as careworn as those pioneer women standing in fix)nt of 
Nebra.ska sod houses in 1 S76. 

Then Iglook began to speak in 
spirited tones of tiie West, where he'd 
lieard the mountains scraped die sky. 
the ski runs wea- wider than Paris 
boulevards, the snow was 20 teet deep 
on the tlat, and as in IXxie the sun 
shone all the time. 

After several New H.impshire 
w inters of rising in the morning to 
hre.ik tlie ice in our bedroom water 
pitcher and smile numbly through 
te;il-h!ue lips as Iglook peered out 
at another bleak sky. beat his chest 
and bellowed, apparendy (mm force 
of habit."Man. what a beautiful 
morning!," 1 at least was thankful he 
was talking Out West instead of Far North. If he had pointed 
us toward Baflin Bay, in the direction of his ancestral roots. I 
believe my blackened, shriveled body would be resting toda\' 
along some distant tiost line. 

As it happened. Daddy died of a coamary and Ken was 
hastily dratted into tires and retreads. Naturally, I considered our 
return to Pennsylvania on a par w ith indentured ser\'iaide on a 
polar expedition. 

This doesn't mean that, odier than intermittent lapses like 
having our first four children and building a flat-topped gun- 
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Mtirlic and Ken StcHin{; Imilt, ouiial. and opaalcd the Heathabed 
/(>(/(,'(• ill Aspen from 1 959 lo 1 968. 1 his article is an adaptation a 
chapter from Martie's 1984 hook Days of Stein and Roses: A True 
Aspen Adventure. Next issue: Ihe Sterlings land in.Aspm. 
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